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NEW. YORK, MARCH 8, 1871 


($3.00 Yearry, Apvance—Smncie Cortes, 8 Crs. 


J, B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 39 Park Row.] 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1810, by J.B. FORD & Co.) 


HEN RY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR. 


CONTENTS :— Vol. 3, No. 10.—(See page 152.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FUST OUT. 
HEAVENWARD LED. 


By JANE R. SOMMERS. 
A New Novel of Great Interest. 


Those who care to expand their ideas of the true 
philosophy of life, as well as those who read for 
the mere entertainment that novels afford, should 
read this book. 

Cloth-extra, gilt. Price, $1.75. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
S22 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Walks in Rome. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. ©. HARE. 
2 vols. Svo. 446-464 pp................ coc Fice, $5. 


“In these two volumes the Eternal City has found 
a worthy historian. The yonter, master of them 
will find himself in of a an be 
information on the e found 
any Other work hand-book 
Rome, its value cannot be 
Mr. Hare is a scholar, an antiquary, and a man to 
whom the masterpieces of eras, are k wn; 
and in the production of these ‘ Walks in Ronre’ he 
has utilized his knowledge and experience for the 
advantage of the worlda.’’"—London Paper. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome 8St., N. Y. 


“It supplies what might almost be called one of 
the wants of the age, and is especially useful to the 
large army of travelers that are continually per- 
\ading every foreign gallery.’’—~Boston Post. 


A HANDBOOK 
Of Legendary and Mythological Art. 


By Mrs. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 


With one hundred and eighty illustrations. Cloth, 
red edges, are oy 8vo. Price, $3.25. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 


{3 Astor Place, N. Y., 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WORCESTER’S 


ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY! 


1864 PACES ! 
Over 1000 Illustrations! 


The Largest: 
The Cheapest! 
The Best! 


The BEST SCHOLARS USE IT, and PREFER 
it. BUY WORCESTER and 


HAVE THE BEST. 


For sale by all booksellers. BREWER & TILES- 
TON, Publishers, 17 Milk Street, Boston. 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 
Estimates for Libraries given and Cata- 
logues 


AD FIDE 
ANEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “ Ecce Coslum,” 
Will soon be ready. 


NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston. 


THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 

p Msc for YOUNGEST READERS. 

B15 y stamp for a sample 
and say where you saw this advertisement. 


ry: 4 the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 
3% Bromfield street, Boston 


1 to tho ds, i ith, and 

and TREAT & “Publishers, 
834 Broadway, N.Y 


{Pen Photographs of Charles 


Dickens’s Readings. 


By KATE FIELD. Revised and enlarged Edition. 
l vol. 12mo. Uniform with the Illustrated Library 
edition of Dickens’s Works. With Illustrations. 
$1.50. 

_In this volume Miss Field gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of Mr. Dickens, his welcome at Boston and 
New York, and his various Readings. The book 
contains several Lllustrations, and cannot fail to be 
avery welcome souvenir of memorable evenings to 
those who were so fortunaie asto hear Mr. Dickens 
interpret the most characteristic persons and 
scenes in his novels; while to those not so fortu- 
nate Miss Field’s loving portraiture will be a pleas- 
ant and valued memorial of one to whose humane 
genius the whole world is debtor. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price bythe Publishers, 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


Late TICKNOR & FIELDS, and FIELDS, OSGOOD & Co. 
Ihe Three Great Books of the Day. 


**Qne of the very best novels of the year.’’ 


Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz's 
GOLD AND NAME. 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
and Miss Maria A. Brown. 
Svo. Paper, $1. Cloth, $1 00. 


* This is one of the veer best —— of the year 
Crisp, fresh, and o We n e vol- 
ume to our novel readers, confident that they will 
find in the work an intellectual stimulant of the 
very highest order.’’—New York Atlas. 
Bs... this book a lady reader says: 
whose interest never pees opening 
to to its ; eee, and whieh should be y every am- 
bitious woman, though, ppiiy. could h 
for such a charmed issue out 0 eir self-brought 
as the heroine of, this book receives. 
w York Christian Advocate. 


‘It is a ro- 


powerful and interesting Novel.’’ 


Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz's 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
and Miss Maria A. Brown. 8&vo. Paper, #1. _e. 


$1.50. 

“ This charmin story more than fulfils “—s rom- 

old and a ame.’ Itisa powerful 
place 


the popular fictions the day.”’—New York 


‘* Likely to become a favorite.”’ 


Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz's 
GUILT AND INNOCENCE, 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Bor 
and Miss Maria A. Brown. 8vo. Paper, $1 
Cloth, $1.50. (Ready in afew days.) , 


“ The works of nengemne Schwartz have received 
the warmest praise from Christine Nilsson, the 
cartiste. Ata ‘time when the community 


is ed with so much fictitious trash, it is a re- 
something that is sensible soe) A 


to read 
iP and does not descend to low immorali- 
being. order to excite interest or retain the readérs’ 


”—Tynn Reporter. 
{2 Sold by all Booksellers ard Nowstenlers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


DODD & MEAD 
Will Publish this week, 
From the Author’s Adwance Sheets, 


MAX KROMER: A Story of the 
Siege of Strasburg, 1870. 

By the author of “‘Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘ Nelly’s 
Dark Days,” &c. 1vol., i6mo. Cloth, extra. Il- 
luminated. $1.00. 

The publishers unhesitatingly claim for this the 
first place among its popular author’s 

stories. The exciting scenes among which it is laid 

are a guarantee of the interest of this story. 


Lately Published. 

By the same author : 
NELLY’S DARK DAYS. 
lvol.,i6mo. Extra cloth. Illuminated. 75c. 
Over twenty thousand copies of this beautiful 
story were sold in England the first week of its 

publication. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, N. 


B. EINCOTT & CO.’S CATALOGUE 

9, OF STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS 

ma.led free on ap LIPPINCOTT & 
CO., F Publishers, Philadelph 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


Send for Catalogues of Text- 
HOLT, 
25 Bond 8t.. New York. 


LOTHROP & Boston. 
u ce ous and Sun “ve 
ks. Catalogues sent by mail. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 


OUR CIRLS. 


BY LEWIS, 4.M., M.D. 
. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The book not only deserves to be read, however ; 
it will be read because it is full of interest, concern- 
ing itself,as it does, with such matters as girls’ 
boots and shoes; how girls should walk ; low neck 
and short sleeves; outrages tpon the body ; stock- 
inzs supporters; why are women so small? idle- 
ness among girls; sunshine and health; a word 
about baths; what you should eat; how to manage 
a cold; fatand thin girls, etc., ete.N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

Dr. Lewis is well known as an acute observer, a 
man of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform, 
and a lively and brilliant writer upon medical sub- 
jects.—N. Y. Observer. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has inaugurated a new erain Amer- 
ican education.—N. Y. Independent. 

There is revolution in this clear-headed enthusi- 
asm.—N. Y. Tribune. 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and 
our countryman, Dio Lewis, they would become 
a wiser, better and happier people.—HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWF. 


cP" HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above 
work by mall, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on fet of $1.£0. 


VALUABLE 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Iae"Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, toa 
part of the United States, on receipt ‘of 
the price. 


RAWT.INSON’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY. A Manual of Ancient History, from 


the Earliest Times tothe Fall of the tern 

Empire. Comprising the of 

Modis. Bases bia. Lyd 

a, u ea, 

den Professor of A History 

in in the whivoustes of Oxford. Lar , Cloth, 


BARNES’S NOTES UN THE GOSPELS, 
Explanatory and Practical. signed for Sun- 

, Author of ‘“Noteson the 
the Evidences of Christianity &c. 
Edition, Revised and Improved. Maps and line. 
trations. 2 vols. samo, C8 oth, $1.50 per vol. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE ACTS.— 
Notes Explanatory and Practical, on the Acts of 
the Aposties. Designed for ‘or Sunday-school Tea Teach- 
ers and Bible-classes. By Albert Barnes. New 
Editton, Revised and Maps and Ilus- 
trations, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


FAIR FRAN CE; Impressions of a Trav- 
eler. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man. “A Brave Lady, “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME. A Book 


of Support and the Aged. de 
JOHN ST D. 
large type. toned paper, 4to., Cloth 
Edges, 4 
BEECHER MORNING AND N- 
ES. Morn and ening De- 


N ABBOTT, 
Testament 


VENTURES OF | A YOUNG NATU- 
AL 3 By Lucien Bart. Edited and ada “ 
By Parker G imore. with 117 IiImstrations. 

Cloth. #1.75. (New Edition Ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EARL’S DENE. By R. E. Francillon.— 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


7 HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLE- 
Anthony Trollope, Author of 
hampton,” ‘‘He knew He was 

R ght,” 


. 8vo, Paper SO cents. 
HE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jam De 
resse,”’ * ustra 
ed. Paper, $1.50: Cloth, $2.10. 


A SIREN. Adolphus Au- 
thor farm Chase,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 0 
n 


HARPER & BROTHERS send either 


of the above works by mail e pre- 
to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of price. 


Hall’s Journal of Health is a doctor at your elbow 
to nudge you in your bad habits and warn you 
against every-day ills. The last is with 
short and pithy articles on Coal Fires, Ague, Sui- 
cide, Tooth Picks, Complaining, Choral Hydrate, 
Winter Shoes, Hearty Suppers, etc., ete.”—Chicago 
Advance. 


April Number Just Ready. 
Price 15 cents; $1.50 per year. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


Publishers, 13 Aster Place, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW 
From Waltham. 


A BOY’S WATCH 
That will Suit Every One. 


This Watch, which is of a smaller size than the 
other Waltham Watches, has just been introduced, 
and, although called the Boy’s Watch on account 
of its size, is destined to have a wide and universal 
sale. 

It is finely finished, of substantial construction, 
and contains all the recent improvements. Its low 
price and neat appearance wili commend it to a 
large class of persons who have been deterred from 
purchasing Waltham Watches heretofore on ac- 
count of their large size. 

Our Illustrated Price-List describes this and all 
other Waltham Watches in detail, gives weight 
and quality of the cases, with prices of each, and 
explains our plan of sending watches to all parts of 
the country, without risk to the purchaser. 

Send for the Price-List, and state that you saw 
this notice in the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HOWARD & CO., 


8635 Broadway, New York. 


Since February lst, we have made considerable re- 
ductions in the prices of all these Watches. All orders 
received after this date will be Alled at the reduced 
prices. 


DRY GOODS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE MAKING 
LARGE ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR STOCK OF 


Novelties in Dress Goods, 
Suttable for Spring and Summer wear : 


EPINGLINES, 
DIAGONALS, 
SALTBRENS, 


PARISIENNE CLOTHS, 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, 

MOHAIRS, 
ALPACAS, | 
BROCHE GRENADINES, 

&e., &e. 

Prices Extremely Attractive, 

Please call and Examine. 


Broadway, 4th Ave,, 9th and 10th Sts, 


FREDERICK LOESER, 
291 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


We open on MONDAY, the 6th inst., o 
tion of our Spring importations of — 


FRENCH RIBBONS, 


In all the desirable Millinery and Sash widths, 
comprising the richest qualities in | 
ILLE. 
TAFFETA, 


ROMAN 
TARTANS. 
In all the clans. 


We neve also in ia ‘aoe and will exhibit in 
Gaze. agnificent t bolléction of fines 


BROCHE TARTANS, 


After the new original designs of 
Mr. SCOTT ADDIE, of London, 
Rese foots, are the same as have been 
P repared for ipproaching ndon house, for Court 
e of the approach season, and special atten- 
tion is therefore invited. 


We have purchased, for cash, of ttingham 
Co. (limited), five 


ENCLISH HOSIERY, 


on the basis po dn 68 cents on the dolar, which we 


shall offer for 
MONDAY NEXT, 
THE 6TH INST., 6TH INST., 6TH INST. 


TON HOSE, at 26 cts r 
144 dozen LADIES’ GuNtink I -FRAME 
€I08E, 38 cts. 


OSE, at 25 cts. 
110 dozen EXTRA LONG EN 


r 
B N EMBRO 
HOSE, per pair. 


304 pieces BLACK GuIPORE LA five differ- 
ent patterns, 90 cts. per - 

We attention to the above 

as we tee that the above an ent of 

thelr purchase a at 68 cents on the ‘dolar’ be entirely 


We offer a rich and ful LifeI ce man as General Agent 

FRENCH vwise poss FRINGE, for the State of Connecticut. This is a rare oppor- 

At Sc. per yard. | tunity to secure an excellent territory, in which to 

ALSO; 1, represent one of thé largest and best known Com- 

A line of NARROW cP MPADINGS panies. Address, with references, “CONN ECTI- 
at 2c. per yard. about CUT,” Christian Union office, New York. 


| 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 


SELLING OFF, 


DURING EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 

All our stock of BONNET and SASH RIBBONS. 
7 in. wide, 40c. 48c., and 58c. per yard. 
Richest Geods from 60c. to $1 per yard. 
Also, 500 rich six-dollar SASHES at £3 each. 
Cost of Goods no gtlide to selling price. 
ALL OUR STOCK OF 

VELVETS, SILKS, and SATINS from 68c. per 


yard. 
Also, FEATHERS and FLOWERS. 
ALL OUR STOCK OF 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, SILK FRINGES, BUT- 


TONS, &c., &e. 

Also, YANKEE NOTIONS, JEWELRY, HAIR 
GOODS, &e. 

All our CORSETS at 25c., 0c , 75c., up. 


Also, LEATHER SATCHELS at 70c., at We., at — 


$1; examine. 
ALL OUR STOCK OF 
HOSIERY and GLOVES, UNDERVESTS and 
DRAWERS, at #., 48c., and Sc. up, for Misses. 
Ladies, and Gents. 
Also, Ladies’ best iron-frame HOSE, 2Ic. pair. 


KID GLOVES 


at 50c., at 75e. 
ALEXANDRE reduced 50c. the pair. 
Two-button GLOVES at $1 and 2.25. 
Nothing better at any price. 
ALL OUR REAL LACES. 
Real LACE VAILS from $2 to $4.50; about quar- 
ter value. 
Also, NEEDLEWORKS, HAMBURGH EDG- 
INGS, POMPADOURS, &c. 
All our stock of LINEN and LACE HANDKER.- 
CHIEFS... 
Also, LINEN HEMSBTITCH at l0c., 12c., léc., 18c., 
20c., and 25c. each. 
All our stock of trimmed and untrimmed BON.- 
NETS and HATS at nominal! price. 
Also, woven and knit WORSTED GOODS about 
lée. On the dollar. 
SILK PARASOLS, 75c., 90c., $1.10, and $1.25 up. 
Sale continues 16 days longer. 


EDWAED RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand St., 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
‘ fifth block East from the Bowery. 


‘JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 


AT R. H. MACY’S! 


R. H. MACY. 
MACY. 

MACY. Elegant Striped Brocades, 21 CENTS. 
ACY. Very fine Brilliants, 19 CENTS. 
ACY. Very fineall linen Napkins, 9% CENTS. 

MACY. 98 cents_a dozen. 98 CENTS. 

MACY. Linen Sheetings, 76 CENTS. 

MACY 2 yards wide, 76 CENTS. 

MACY. Gente’ Balbriggan half Hose, 38 CENTS. 

MACY. 38 cents a pair, 38 CENTS. 

MACY. Ladies’ Patent seam Hose, 31 CENTS. 

MACY. Ladies’ two-button Kid Gloves, 99 CENTS. 

MACY. 99 cents a pair, 99 CENTS. 

MACY. A full assortment: of colors, 99 CENTS, 

MACY Fine striped Marseilles, 23 CENTS. 

MACY. Very fine Victoria Lawn, 17 CENTS. 

MACY. Our Houskeeping Goods and CENTS. 

MACY. Underclothing closing out. CENTS. 

MACY. Marseilles Quilts at low prices. CENTS. 

MACY Fine dotted Swiss Muslin, 19 CENTS. 

MACY. Fine English Percales, 18 CENTS. 

MACY. Neckties and Bows, CENTS. 

MACY. English Straw Goodsin braids CENTS. 

MACY. andchips. Allthefashionable CENTS. 

MACY. shapes now opening CENTS. 

MAGX. at popular prices. CENT®. 

MACY. Parasols, Fancy Gvuods, CENTS. 

MACY. Small Wares, Fancy Soaps, CENTS. 

MACY. Buttons and Fringes, CENTS. 

MACY Umbrellas, Toys, and Cc 

MACY. Dolls and Dolls’ Articles, CENTS. 

MACY. Carved Goods, CENTS. 

MACY. Best Plated Ware. Birds CENTS. 

MACY. and Bird Cages, Bronzes, CENTS. 

MACY Jet Jewelry and French do. CENTS 

MACY. Books and all the CENTS. 

MACY. Popular Magazines of theday. CENTS. 

MACY.  Chromoson hand and CENTs. 

MACY orders filled. CENTS. 

MACY. Ladies’ genuine Iron Frame 2 CENTS. 

MACY. Hose 24 CENTS. 

MACY. Gents’ Furnishing of every CENTS. 


MACY. description. All the novelties CENTS. 


MACY. in this department at CENTS. 
MACY. popular prices. CENTS. 
MACY Gents’ English half Hoseat 25 CENTS. 
MACY. equal to any in the city at 47c. 25 CENTS. 
MACY. Ladies’ Kid Gloves, 86 CENTS. 
MACY. warranted equal toany dollar 8 CENTS. 
MACY gloves in the city. 86 CENTS. 
MACY. Superb stock French and CENTS. 
MACY. woven Corsets CENTS. 
MACY. the best known CENTS. 
MACY manufacture. CENTS. 
MACY. Laces, Embroideries, CENTS. 
MACY Ribbons, &c. CENTS. 
MACY. Cash orders by mail forwarded CENTS. 
MACY. promptly. CENTS. 
MACY. R. H. MACY, MACY. 
MACY. R. H. MACY, MACY 
MACY. Fourteen Street,and 6th Ave. MACY. 


Conmecticut—Generat Agent Wanted. 
—A leading New York Lift Insurance Company, 
require the services of a first-class, experienced 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, No. 10. 


INSURANCE: 


Etna Insurance Co, 


OF HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
$3,000,000 OO. 


Losses Paid in 51 Years, $28,000,000. 


January |, (871, 
Total Assets, $5,782,635 O9 


Liabilities, 
Claims not due and unad- 


New York Agency, 62 WALL ST.,, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


$283 91% 04 


Brooklyn Agency, 149 MONTAGUE S8T., 
LOOMIS & THORN, Agente. 


INCORPORATED 1821. 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
No 68 Wall Street, N. Y. 


One of the Oldest Stock Insurance Companies in 
the Union. 


Assets, - - 1,407,788 39 
DIRE TORS: 

Wma. P. PA + RICHARD H. BROWNE, 
THOS. BARRON, EDWARD J. WOOLSEY, 
RICHARD TIQ@HB, 


J.8 
JONATHAN THORNE, 
HENRY K. 
ROBERT 8S. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, 
HENRY BAYLIS, JOHN A. STEWART, 
ANDREW J. SMITH, Vice President. 
GEO. B. HODGSON. Secretary, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, (Equitable Building.) 


Cash Capital, - - - $200,000\w 
Cash Surplus, - - - 626,074 
Assets July 1,1870, - $826,074 
[Seventy-five per cent. of divided to 

870, 70 per cent. 


THOS. L. L Secretary. 
DAVID ADEE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Empire Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of NEW YORK. 
Office, 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


First Policy issued April 3d, 1869. 


LSTED. President. 


Total No. Policies issued to Dec. 31st, 1870..... 7,184 
Total Amount Risk thereon...... eeeeee- $15,541,507 00 
No. Policies issued in year ending Dee. Slst, 
Amount, of Risk thereon......... o+-eeee $10,656,407 50 
Compare this with the oldest companies : 

3 Average Number of 
Policies issued an- 
2 COMPANIES. nually in the 

i first was 

© 
1843 |Mutual Life............. 21 Years 1,468 
1844 |New England Mutual...| 22 “ 812 

Mutual Benefit.......... 1,019 
Connecticut Mutual 

1849 |Unitom Mutual........... 1,833 
1850 | United States............ | 
1850 Manha tan eevee 15 1,078 
1850 (Charter Oak............-- 1,027 
1851 |Massachusetts Muteal. 1,058 
1851 ‘Phoenix Mutual... 838 
1853 'Knickerbocker.... . 580 


Total assets to Dec. 81st, 1870. $633,077.95. 
Notice the following LIBERAL FEATURES: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORFEITABLE from payment of the first annual pre- 
mium. 

All other Polictes NON-FORFBITABLE after two an- 
nual payments. 

All Polietes INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE after tivo anmud pre- 
miums. 

All RESTRICTIONS G@pon TRAVEL and RESIDENCE 
removed, and NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 

ONE-THIRD of all premiums loaned to the insured, tf 
desired, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

NO ACOUMULATION OF INTEREST on Deferred Pre- 
méiums, and no inorease of annual payment on any 
class of polictes. 

DIVIDENDS ACOUMULATIVE. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of 


the Empire. 
Age ot the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. . 

One Annual Pre will 2 yearsand 3days. 

Four n 8 ee 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of 
the country. Apply at the Home Office. 


OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GRO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No.135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, 


8 ay ort January, 
ASSETS. 


Cash. Balanee in Bank. 8174 478 68 

Bonds first lien on ‘Real Est.,1 "615 

on Stocks, payable on demand, . 
tes Stocks, (market value) . 1,380, 

pal Stocks and Bond 364.80 

Bank Stocks (market value) 

Interest st 1871, . i 

Balance an 

Bills Reo Ree (for | miums on Inland na tina 

Othe y, Miscelaneous I 

due on Poltvies at this office, 
er Magnet and A 


Stampsonhand, . . 
Total, 


H, WASHRUAN, Seopetary, — 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
A MUTUAL IN CE Co., 
YORK, January 1871. 


The Trustees, in conforméty to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tte affairs 
on the 1871 : 


io to Sist Dec., 1870 
Policies not ‘off 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have ed upon Life 
noe a isks disconnect- 
ed with Ma ne ba 


Premiums marked off from Ist — 
wary, , to 8ist December, 1870 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,500 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses,.., $1,063,263 57 


United State d Sta f New ork 


Stock, City, ‘Dank. and $8,843,740 00 
ioons, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,377,350 00 
tate and Bonds and Mo 217,500 00 
and sundry notes and 
the pompany gotimated 339,352 03 
Premi tes a . 2,089,915 9% 
Total Amount of $14,183,983 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1847, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared en 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, . 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 


DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, 


JOHN D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
H. H. Moorg, 


eos sind 


CoIT, Low, 
M. C. PICKERSGILL, . A. HAND 
LEWIS CURTIS, J. HOWLAND, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK. 
R. WARREN WESTON, 


BENJ. BABCOCK. 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
FEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
VM. BB, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
L. MITCIELL, 
yey G. DE FOREST, 
HAS P. BURDETT, 
ALEX. V. ‘ees E, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 


ROYAL PHELPS, F 
CALEB BARSTGW, 
A. P. PILLOT 7 
WILLIAM KE. Dona 
R ; FERGUSSON, § 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
Wo. STURGIS, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—GENERAL AGENT — 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
THE EQUITABLE 


Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Desire to secure a thoroughly reliable, successful 
and energetic representative—a first-class man—as 
General Agent for the State of New Hampshire. 

Address the Society at New York, giving full par- 
ticulars as to past experience and success, with 
references. 


HIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND.-W ASH 
INGTON INSURANCE a Y, No. 172 
way, , 1871. 008 


Broad 

CASH ASSETS, F 16,060) 
A Dividend of (7) b Lien PER CENT. is this — 

Ges ed payable.on demand, in CASH, to Stock- 
ol 

so, an Interest Dividend of (6) SIX P gh gt 7? 

Scrip, payable First Ap 


a Scri Dividend of 50) FIFTY PER CENT. 
on the earned premiums of Policies entitled to par- 
ticipate in the cous for the year ending 3lst of 
January roots ll be ready for delivery 
on and after the First of April n og 

FIFTY f Hh CENT. of the Scrip of 1864 will be 

deem e First of April next, from which 

te intrest thereon 


will 
WM. K. LOTHROP. Secretary. 


General Agent — Life Insurance. — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, success- 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for Hastern Massachusetts, 
with head-quarters at Fall River. Address the 
Society at New Youk City, giving full particulars as 
to past experience and suécess, with references. 


ALWAYS GET THE BEST. 


CET THE 
BLANCHARD CHURN 


For Churns, Agencies, Descriptive Otroulars, ad- 
dress the sole manufacturers. 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 


Or their Wholesale Agents, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P.O. Box 476, New York City. 
A complete assortment of the Blanchard Churns 
are always to be found at our warehouse at the fac- 
tory prices, together with the largest variety of 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, & Fertilizers 
in the United States. A handsome illustrated cata- 
logue of our SBEDS sent to all applicants on re- 
 ceipt of stamp 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


780 and 191 Water Street, New York. 


P CLUBB. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Chub Organizers. 

THE 


0, — 


44 


THE PEARL. 


An entire new collection of beautiful Sabbath 
#chool Music, by J. M. Kieffer. Noeld or worn out 
tunes, but everything New. Fresh. and Sparkling. 
Words and Music by the best writers in the country, 
forming tho most attractive collection of Sabbath 
School Songs published. Specimen pages sent free, 
or a single copy mailed on receipt of 35 cents. 
Price, $30 per hundred. Every person interested in 
8. 8. Music should examine THE PEARL. 
Address, 
8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


we 


Charlier Institute 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
167 Madison Avenue, New York, 


— 


course. ench practically e e 0 e 

school and family. Class of Desteet ations. Pri- 
rtm Infant Cl 


mary Depa 
request. Letters promptly answered. 


Mr. & Mrs. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principalgs 


The Young Ladies’ Instituté& 
GRANVILLE, OHIO. 


With an honorable history of nearly forty years, 
oe Institution has begun a new and more earnest 


with Music, Paintin 
plied with the best o 
struction upon the Organ, with Pedal 
rare feature. 

Its Normal Department, also, will be a new fea- 
ture of great interest teachers. Ite President, 
with the experience of sixteen _ ars in the pub- 
lic Schools of Cincinnati, will Make a of 
this work, while equally determined to made the 
collegiate, classical course more thor- 
ough and ext 

‘the school isa lovely home. Pupilsare received 
atany time. The Spring Term will begin April 3d, 


Address D. SHEPARDSON, President. 


Mollenhauer Conservatory of 
Music. 


(Old No. 38) ee S&t., corner of 
Court 8t., Brrokl 
Instruction is given at this inthe 
following branches :—The O by ees Piano- 
F iolin, Flute, Corn -a-Piston, 
and Brass Instruments 


ts, Formation and Cultivation 

of the Voice armony and Counterpoint, Foreign 

Lange es, Drawing and Painti he Moilen- 
auer 


ng. 
of Music,” is open all the year. 
Pupils can ——— at 


up- 
hew instruments, it gives in- 
Bass—a very 


any time. nners on the Pt- 
ano and Violin are particularly to join, in 
order to secure a good od Saar to their future 
studies. Advanced Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best ’ facilities for finishing their studies. 


Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. Established A. pe 
present Superintendent, C. B 
Fort Edward Co Institute. 


Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
eustained for ladies and gen- 


tlemen in the per week for board, fuel, 

and washing. Spring erm, March 16. Students 

admitted at Address, for Catalog 
JOSEP G. D.D., Fort Edward ,N. Y. 


EMALE COLLEGE. N. J.— 
Board and Tuition, $ year. For Cata- 
gues, address Rev. SOHN H. PRRAKELEY, Pres 


AGENTS WANTED. 


To General Agents—Life Insurance.— 
One of the most prominent and progressive “ All 
Cash” Life Insurance Companies of New York, 
holds ready for re-assignment, some of the best 
General Agency Districts in the New England, Mid- 
die and Western States. Life Insurance men, of 
experience and approved standing, are invited to 
make application for territory, giving references 
and extent of previous business. Opportunities 
are here presented to men of the first talent, to 
secure ficlds seldom to be had from a first-class 
company. Address “GENERAL AGENOY,” 

P. O. Box 1887, New York. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Cod in History. 


MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 
THE AGE. abounds in thrilling passages 
and startling theories. Treats on liying issues and 
recent events. Reviews INFALLI 

WAR IN FRANCE. Restores 

or abuse into which it has falle 


has a unity ‘because 
istorians. God does control in t 

tions and for His glory. . Our ineures. large 


les. ddr 
W. GOODSPEED & 


J. 
37 Park Row, N. Y., or 148 Lake St.. icago. 


APOST OF HONOR. 


All wanting employment should send to us for an 
agency for some of our books. Look at our list: 


““UNCIVILIZED RACES,” a of 


rare m filed with descriptions of sa 
miissionary fields of labor, os and bought by ar 
ars, and others who see i 


“OVERLAND ASIA,” by Thos. W. 
Knox :just out; treating of the exiles of Siberia, 
Chinese, &c., a sterling and fascinating book. 

“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. 
You know about this book, everybody wants it. 

“(PEBBLES AND PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 
A. D. Richardson. 

You can find no better books 
honorable, and i paying business than sell ng one 0 
these works. for our free circulars. 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO HARTFORD, Conn 


ACCENTS! READ THIS! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS 
A Salary of = per Week, 
ande nses, or milow ® commission, to sell 


M. WAGNER & OO., Mich. 


or more pleasan 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 
We will send a handsome Pros us of our New 
Book 
Scripture IMustrations to any Book Agent, free of 
charge. Add 
ANT ‘* Prussia. and 
at both English and German. 
© RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
r 
Reduced. C. 


lllustrated Family containing over 20@ fine 
AL PUBLISHING Co., Philadetphia, Pa. 

Prussian War man. 
Th 

$732 IN 31 DAYS 

and Am. 
Prices 
New York, or Tht. 


!—Wide-awake Canvassers for JoH™ |° 


MUSIC. 


_ SEEDS, &c. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 67 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
ON THE PM. De Sat- 


from 4to5 
‘mr. JAMES CAULFIELD, Orgariist, 
Of Montreal, Canada. 


QUINTETTE OF MEN’S VOICES. 


MR. GEO First T 
Mn JAMES Mc MOXON Alto. 
. ROOK WOK 
“ul 


MP, 
SATURDAY. 1 MARCH 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1.00. 


Announcement by Messrs. BIGLOW & 
MAIN, successors to Wm. B. Bradbury. 


OUR NEW 
SUNDAY - SCHOOL BOOK, 


“PURE COLD” 


BY 


Rev, Rob’t Lowry & W. Howard Doane, 


WILL BE READY 


Early in April. 


DOANE now stand in the 

writers of Sunday-School 

No Music Book h 

o Music Boo as ever en 

published Po which so many oe hymn-writers 

ple contributed or emb ng so great a variety 

of pase. mns ; and in the 

proe and ration of those “ PURE 

GOLD, ” neither dltors nor Publishers have spar- 
ed pains or expense. 


“PURE COLD” 


follows “BRIGHT JEWELS,” “‘ FRESH LAURELS,” 

“GOLDEN CENSER,” GOLDEN SHOWER,’ and 
** GOLDEN CHAIN*’ all of which are conceded to be 
Sunda use, a dthe Publish. 


ESSRS. LOWRY 


unrivaled for 
ers believe that “PU GOLD ” will prove worth 
of the a welcome phone Sunday-schools whic 


hes been extended to its predecessors. Price, 
same as Bright Jewels” or Fresh Laurels.” 


A oo py: for examination, (paper cover,) will be 
sent, when published, (postpaid) on receipt of 23 
cents. Orders filled in turn. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 
GREAT SUCCESS! 


The New Sabbath-School Book 


CLAD TIDINGS. 


By L. O. Emerson & L. B. Starkweather. 


Fresh Musie and Words. 


Price, in Paper, 30 cents; Boards, 35 cents. Sam- 
ple copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & co., New York. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &ce. 


4A New and Important Invention, 


The CABINET PIPE ORGAN 


An Entirely New Instrument: 


he result 

S, is added the full, 
ite pe- 

culiar purity and grand beauty (by the "use of 

lar reeds). pipes, operating in connection with 


ng-felt want of Churches, piesa’ 
wm as well as musicians and families, is 
here successfully met; at the prices and in the cases 
of the ordinary reed organs. 

All musicians who have tried bead caaneet Pipe 
pronounce it a wonderful su 


GEORGE W. MORGAN, the great at 
An indispensable improvemen 


ist, says of 
all reed |. 


RT W. BERG istand Author: “A gem. | 
Something entirely by itself and above all com pe- 
on from anything now known 

. THOMAS, the rand Vocali 
**One of the most valuable musical inventions of 

[= cellent, and commends 

itaelf to all Amateurs and Artists in Music.” 


For full particulars, address 


REDINGTON & HOWE, Syracuse, N. Y., 
for CASE Co., Sole Manu- 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES., 


(7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


A Great Offer. WATERS. 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED" MELO- 
DEONS., and ORGANS of six first-class "makers, 
ineluding Waters”at Low FOR 
CASH. DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
8 ents. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


of he erful COLI AN; the 

jare e PLYMOUT HUN Brook- 
“and many 


hundreds o of all 
every part o. the country, and of all denom- 


Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNVDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
ee furnished and contracts 

precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T.S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadw ay, corner 10th fine 
of bey Organs. Melodeo foe 
far cash. Their 


at ey 
BAIS, ‘are. uae 
stock d Pianos and Melodeons is 


fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 

aby re and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 

Yow can get @ good bargain 
there always. Ptanos tumed and repaired. 


Songs for the Sanctuary, 


BASKET PLANTS 
ARD BEDDING PLANTS 


in the.United States, ch r and better t 


an ey 
be be from local Greenhouses. 
be sent at my risk, I euarantee all 
orrive rder. 
Ogde en Farm, Newport, 
The Trophy Tomato ( leadquarters seed), 
FOR THE 


Delive 0 TREE end ot MY RISK at any 


safely ood 
nd for Circular to WA RIN G, JR. it 1. 

packet 25 cents; five for #1.00. 

tx of the same by mail (postpaid) 26 cts. each 
x for 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


CHOICEST SEEDS & BULBS 
FREE TO ALL. 


Address WOOD & HALL, Geneva, N. Y. 
Rapestets and Dealers in Nursery Stock, Seeds, 
ulbs. &c. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by Mail, with directions for 
eulture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six class- 
es $5.00. 

20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds ; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, in small or large quantities; alo, 
Small Fruits, Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbe- 
nas, &c., by mail, prepaid. New Golden Banded 
Japan Lily, We. Priced Descriptive Catalogue sent 
to any plain address,gratis. Agents wanted. Whole- 
sale Lists to Agents, Clubsand the Trade. 

Seeds on commission. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, 

Established in 1842. Plymeuth, Mass 


HOVEY & CO.’S 
Mlustrated , 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 
For 1871. 


Now ready. page 
sive and complete Seed Catalogue published ; giv 

lain directions for the culture of Flowers an 
- Sent gratis to all on receipt of two 


Apdress 
& Co., 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


es; the most exten. 


stamps. 
HOVEY 


OLUMBUS NURSERY, 


GREEN HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS, 
GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., June, 1870. 

Plants arrived in excellent order. I tho ~ . 
had long since acknowledged their receipt, an 
gratification with the manner in which you bate 
always filled my orders. 


Spring Catal e ready, and sent tc applican 
pring Columbus, Obic. 


F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL., 


00, 000 le best quality and sorts. 
Hedge Plants, ex 10,000 $15. 


OFFERS 


tio Hushels Best Apple Seed, $10 per bushel. 
500 Beshele howe ig ose Potatoes, $1.25 per bushel. 
600 Acres! Evergreen Trees, AllSizes, 
st Quality, Low ces, 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses, 
Greenhouse Plants, Finest Collection, 
New Descriptive Catalogue, 10 cents; Seed 
e| Fi Flant Catalogues, for Stamp. Wholesale Price rice 
Address as above 
FOR 1871. 
We offer a ver large. stock, comprising ail the the 
_finest_novelties in House, Hot 
‘an ding 
New aescriptive and “INustrated Catalogue, with 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers 
free; to others 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
(HSTABLISHED 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


PECIAL NOTICE. 


12 Best Mixed Gladiolus for.................. $1.00 
10 Best Double Teherosee 1.00 
5 Best Lillies, including the ‘Golden Banded 1.00 
20 Papers Flower Seeds, choice annuals..... 1.1 
15 Papers Vegetable 1.0 
150 Seeds Tro rophy Toma ee e+ 25 
Or the six collections..... ea 

Fak postpaid) upon receipt of price. 
and descriptive Catal es sent free 


Fulton-street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


FOR SPRINC OF 187). 


lnagons t and most complete stock in the United 
PR talogues mailed pre-paid, as follows: 


No. Descriptive oy of Fruits, 10c. 

No. amental t trees, &e,, 
No “ Greenhouse pl’ts, &e., 
No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. 


5, Oatalogue of Bulbs, (Published Aug. 1st.) 2e. 
.ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Narsertes, 


We. 


(ESTABLISHED 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 
Commercial 
Established 1830. Nu ach 


Just Published, ne New Circular 
r 100, per or the Spring of 1 Ail 
lates, the spiendid N Pear“ 
nt free. rect from he Nursery 
ont w.s. LITTLE. "Rochestap, N 


FRESH GARDEN 


AND FLO FRUIT, AND 

AND EVERGR SEEDS, postpaid by Mail. r-. 
ent kets of class for six classes 
$5. e gratis. Agents wan eds on 
commission. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Masses. 


PLANT SYRINGE—FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


Improved and adapted to House, 
Garden and Greenhouse uses. Chea cain, Seg 
cient. Manufactured by N.PAGE, Jr., ass. 


Gend to 0. FORD & © 


oor 


| — 
\ 
| 
| 
Premiums on 2.156.728 64 
| 
Its course of study embraces all the solid b ee 
| 
LAR DON W AW 
| 
| Janes 
| 
| 
Providence is its Hght; that God is in History, and 
| 
(2 
| 
| 3 
| 
| 
$4,578 | GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, ‘ 
CHARLES J. MARTIN Ppesi | AND % VESEY ST., 


THE 


ION. 


Vor. IIl., No. 10.) 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 1871. 


No. 


THE RAIN. 
BY ELLEN GREY. 


ERRILY, merrily, 
All the day long, 
Raindrops are murmuring 
Snatches of song. 


Falling on house-tops, 
Dashing on pane, 

Steadily, ceaselessly, 
Sounds their refrain. 


Now, like a poem 
Read softly, it seems, 
Now like some melody, 
Heard in our dreams. 


Then, aga ringing laugh, 
Joyous and free— 

Or like a little child’s 
Prattle in glee. 


On the bleak mountain-top 
Falleth the rain, 

Over sweet violets, 
Gemming the plain. 


Gently and mournfully, 
O’er the lone grave, 
Laughingly, gleefully, 

Kissing the wave. 


Blessings are scattered 
On valley and hill, 

And in the forest’paths 
Dusky and still. 


Yet, is the rain-music 
Sweetest I ween, 

When loving voices fill 
Pauses, between. 


Where glows the ingleside, 
Cheery and bright, 

And not a cloud may bide 
In the home-light. 


There, through the livelong day, ‘ 
List’ning, I hear 

Fairy-like melodies, 
Greeting my ear. 


And as the shadows fall 
Fast, o’er the sea, 
Rain-drops are chanting still, 
Softly to me. 


BABY-CULTURE. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


ERE is a “ Little Book for Mothers,” which 
I have procured from the publisher, J. L. 
Hammet, Brattle-St., Boston. It cost twelve and 
a half cents, and is meant to accompany Frébel’s 
first giit for babies. This gift consists of six-col- 
ored rubber balls; of the three primary colors, 
red, blue and yellow, and three secondary colors, | 
purple, green and orange. 

lam sorry there are so many people who seem 
to suppose that the mere maternal instinct isa suf- 
ficient guide for a mother in her important duties. 
This little book truly says, “ Love is not wisdom: 
but love must act according to wisdom, in order to | 
succeed.” Mothers and nurses, however tender 
and kind-hearted, may, and often do. weary and 
vex the nerves of children, in well-meant eftorts 
to amuse, and weary themselves the while. Fré- 
bel’s exercises, founded on observations of intelli- 
gent sensibility, are intended to amuse without 
wearying; and the child is educated thereby, and 
is not puzzled or vexed.” 

Only very thoughtless persons will laugh at the 
idea ef a baby’s “ education”! Education means 
drawing out,—development and discipline. The 
new-born babe has noteven the useof its senses— 
these are to be “drawn out” gradually and ten- 
derly, so as never to weary or confuse. Most of 
us, grown up people, have senses imperfectly de- 
veloped ; and we little know what delights we 
lose because our senses are so uncultivated; in | 
the realm of art, for instance, and in music! The 
senses, properly educated, are blessed ministers | 
to the soul’s advantage. What a pity that, from 
their earliest efforts, they do not have reasonable 
and suitable culture! Let me quote again from | 
this little book for mothers : 

“Frébel devoted long years of his rich, eminent 
life to the careful study of these little ones, and 
of the best means of developing them harmo- 
niously, with pleasure to themselves ; at the same 
time preserving the individuality of each, which 
he sacredly respected. Frébel realized the influ- 
ence, on the whole after life, of the tone and bent 
given to their earlier years; and he sought, by all 
his numerous games and exercises, not only to 
develop duly each muscle of the body, every pow- 
er of the mind, but also to inculcate love and ser- 
vice to others, rence and modesty, free obedi- 
ence and mutuaPielpfulness, as the greatest hap- 
piness as well as greatest good. The child is not 
made the prominent point, the center of all 
things, but sees himself as part of the whole; he 
becomes conscious of persons and things in their 
relations to each otherand to himself; and escapes 
that terrible self-consciousness which so injures 

and disfigures ‘fast young America’ of both 


Poor Young America! My heart aches daily 
‘when I see how persistently this self-conscious- 
ness is drilled into children who are naturally 
sweet and modest. Beginning with the baby; its 
mistaken friends amuse it by nodding to it and 
“ noticing” it in a flattering way, talking to it the 
most exagerated praise and condolence. The 
tones come to be understood long before any words 
are comprehended, and these have their pernicious 
influence. Tones of cheerfulness and love are best 
for baby-culture. I know some warm-hearted but 
unthinking lovers of children, who usually begin 
a conversation with a child, with questions and 
talk about the child itself. They makesome start 
and outcry at the child’s appearance, calculated to 
heighten its sense of itsown importance ; and then 
exclaim, “Why, who is this? Let’s see! your 
name is—what is your name?” This subject be- 
ing disposed of, then follows a string of questions, 
beginning perhaps with a question that (1 think) 
ought never to be asked a child—“ Are you a good 
little baby ?”—and so on. Itis such a pity! 


Children need intelligent sympathy—not pity, 
nor flattery. Just commendation is wholesome, 
and encouragement is indispensable. Too many 
little ones are either disheartened by neglect 
and by criticisms that are not tenderly given; 
or they acquire an undue estimate of their abili- 
ties from over-praise. They are observed and 
admired openly, and so this desire te attract atten- 
tion and create an impression is cultivated even 
in little babes. If, instead of this thoughtless 
cruelty, we can only “ be converted and become as 
little children” in spirit, we shall enter heartily 
into the enjoyments, wishes and needs of the little 
ones we train, and treat them with “love that is 
according to wisdom.” Weshall not play to them, 
and talk to them—but with them ; interesting them 
in things outside of themselves. 


In this little book are described many simple |. 
plays for infants, from the time when they first 
begin to notice and grasp playthings till the time 
when they are able to begin combining and con- 
structing things, as play. But mothers are cau- 
tioned to remember that Frébel only “ gives these 


‘songs and movements as hints and suggestions, to 


be infinitely varied by their own ingenuity, and 
adapted to the wants and tastes of each child.” 

It is impossible to give here these simple plays 
in detail, but. it would be well for every mother 
to possess a copy of this little book. To follow its 
instructions mechanically would spoil all. The 
spirit of Frébel’s instructions—not merely the letter 
—is what we ought tocatch. He saysthat much qui- 
et is necessary for thenervesof the child during the 
first year, and that we should avoid confusing it 
by presenting too many playthings; that accuracy 
and precision ef m@vement rest and soothe the 
child; that when the little one (old enough to roll 
the ball on the table) drops its ball, it should be 
bent down to pick it up, that it may early be ac- 
customed to bear the consequences of its own ac- 
tions ; that very early children should, if possible, 
have playmates of their own age, and learn to 
bear with and hélp each other. 


I do not know who edited this tiny book, but it 
was surely some person of loving heart and clear 
understanding. She (it must be a woman) says in 
closing: “ It is difficult to make a statement which 
shall not, at first glance, seem formal, of what 
should be so spontaneous, life-full, varied, yet not 
lawless or disorderly, asthe development.of their lit- 
tle ones. If mothers realize that well-directed play 
would be to them as the sun and fresh air to 
plants, unconsciously unfolding and feeding them, 
saving them from the fatigue and ennui and con- 
fusion too often resulting from our present meth- 
ods, they would study reverently the counsels of 
this good man, who devoted his life to children.” 
Elsewhere she says—and I think our national 
experiment has proceeded far enough now to ena- 
ble intelligent people to appreciate the remark :— 


| “Organized play for the child,and organized work 


for the man, not anarchy and license, are what we 
need for the development of that true liberty 
which all crave.” Frdébel’s first principle is “ the 
fullfilment of duty at as an early an age as possi- 
ble,—that fullfilment a pleasure through love of 
others.” 

The idea is not uncommon that if children are 
not interfered with, if they are let alone as much 
as possible during the first half dozen years 
of life—they will come out about right; that 
nature will pull them safely through the perils of 
childhood. But a little experience soon shows 
any observing person that average children tend 
to mischief as easily “‘as the sparks to fly upward.” 
The baby of a week old will fasten its gaze upon 
the lamp and seriously injure its organs of sight, 
if left to its own inclination, when the lamp is im- 
properly placed. The little one old enough to 
creep into mischief, knows no better than to grasp 
a glittering ‘knife with whetted edge. A child 


j will call for ‘more, more,” when wearied out 


with foolish and exciting stories. As we would 
take a child’s hand to lead it, in its first attempt at 
walking, so we should gently guide its out-fteach- 
ing faculties, saving it from selfimjury through 
ignorance, and doing what we can to prevent the 
growth in its own nature of the evils it inherits. 
Emerson says: “ We are fired with the hope to 
reform men. After many experiments we find 
that we must begin earlier,—at school. But,the 
boys and girls are not docile; we can make noth- 
ing of them. We decide that they are not of 
good stock. We must begin our reform earlier 
still_—at generation.” So it runs back and back 
and back to poor old Adam, after all. Say, rather, 
itruns forward and forward—the redemption of 
our human nature from its long Adam bondage 
to the liberty of the sons of God! And no work 
of reform is out of place, whether of the aged, 
the middle-aged, the youth, or of little children. 
But the earlier you can begin the proper culture 
of a human being, the less undoing and reforming 
will have to be done. I am told that the charming 
little Look by Miss Youmans--First Lessons in 
Botany—comes too late to accomplish its intended 
mission: “to develop the observing faculties of 
children.” It is found that “half the children are 
intellectually demoralized at seven years of age.” 


The Kindergarten is needed to prepare the way. | 
The observing faculties begin to develop even in | 


infancy, and they cry. out for help whenever a 
child asks, “ What is it?” ‘What is it?” “ How is 
it done?” If, at this early stage, they are neglect- 
ed or improperly nourished, no after training can 


fully atone for this neglect. All hail, then, to the]. 


Kindergarten! 


— 


THE BIBLE FREE IN SPAIN. 
BY THE REV. J. P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


HE atory of the Bible in Spain within recent 

times has almost the interest of romance. In- 
deed Borrow threw around it so much of the 
charm of romance as, inthe opinion of many, to 
discredit his narrative, though it had a substantial 
basis of truth. Thelater experiences of Matamo- 
ras and his friends, the devices for smuggling the 
Bible across the frontier, the covert printing of the 
New Testament in a cellar at Malaga by night, 
the condemnation of Bible-readers to prison and 
the galleys. imparted an almost tragic tone to the 
story that Borrow had so enlivened with his pic- 
turesque sketches. The latest chapter of this won-: 
derful story is now to be told. 

It has been taken for granted that the proclama-,| 
tion of religious liberty by the Cortes, directly af- 
ter the revolution of 1868, fully opened Spain to 
the Bible; but though removal of restrictions from 
the press left it free to the friends of a pure Chris- 
tianity to print the Bible within the boundaries of 
Spain,—which, in their poverty, they could not 
undertake,—there remained upon the statute books 
very stringent restrictions upon the importation 
of books printed in Spanish, amounting almost to 
prohibition ; and these were applied to the exclu- 
sion of the Bible, by government officials who 
were influenced by the priests. All imported books 
must be approved by a council of the hierarchy. 
Mr. Henry C. Hall, of this city, when in Spain two 
years ago, succeeded-in obtaining from the govern- 
ment at Madrid the free admission of large invoices 
of Bibles and other religious books sent out by 
the Bible and Tract Societies, and also permits for 
future importations. But as soon as he left the 
country, the subordinates in the Customs, prompt- 
ed by the priesthood, interposed so many quibbles 
and difficulties that these permits were practically 
of no value. 

Mr. Hall then addressed himself to our govern- 
ment at Washington, and Mr. Secretary Fish kind- 
ly inderposed his good offices through Mr. Sickles 


at Madrid. The result has been the abolition of. 


these odious restrictions, upon the ground of free 
trade in literature; and every port and depot of 
Spain is now fully open to the admission of the 
Bible and other religious books in the Spanish 


tongue. 

The abolition of the decree was placed by the | 
Regency upon grounds of political economy ; but 
in addressing our government the Minister Eche- 
gany pronounced the principle of the old law ab- 
surd,—“ a pewerful arm for reactionary govern- 
ments, which, through the instinct of self-defense, | 
through fear of ideas, through love of darkness, 
and in order to crush every germ of intellectual 
progress in Spain, were gradually isolating her 
from Europe. . Now that liberty is the rule, 
and the principle of free trade has been proclagn- 
ed, it would be absurd to maintain such a literary 
prohibition. On the contrary, if a new life is 
about to commence for science and learning, it is 
important to open our frontiers in order that all 
the intellectual movements of Europe may flow in 
uponour country. A prohibition which is incom- 


_— with liberty and progress, and which was 


“Tt is all perfectly true,” 
| had finished, while he leaned back in his chair and 


an outrage upon science and Aterature, will 
cease.” 

Upon this declaration the Regent issued this 
decree : 


Approving the statements of the Minister of Fomento, 
I decree as follows: 

ART. 1. The second paragraph of Art. 15 of the law of lit- 
erary property is abrogated. 

ArT. 2. All printed books, and books printed in the Span- 
ish language abroad, may be introduced into Spain on pay- 
ment of the customs required by law. ‘ 

ArT. 3. The authors or publishers of works in Spanish, 
printed abroad, shall send to this Ministry a memerandum 
of the printed books which they intend to introduce into 
Spain. This memorandum shall be published in the Gaceta, 
and the said importation shall not take place for fifteen 
days thereafter. 

Art. 4. The provisions of this decree do not prejudge any 
questions which may be pending with regard to literary 
property, which have been commenced in aceordance with ~ 
previous legislation. 

Done at Madrid, Sept. 4, 1869. 

: FRANCISCO SERRANO, 

Regent of Spain. 


It may be that the advisers of the king will seek 
to stay the operation of this decree of Serrano, © 
though it can hardly be doubted that the king 
will be true to his own training in the freedom of 
religion and the press. The Churches in America 
should use this new privilege to the utmost, and 
without delay. 


MY WIFE AND 1; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ** Mintster’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HAPS AND MISHAPS. 


T ENTERED upon my new duties with eatin 
asm, and produced some editorials, for which I 
wai; complimented by Mr. Goldstick. 

“That's the kind of thing wanted!” he said ; “a 
firm, moral tone, and steady religious convictions ; 
that pleases the old standards.” 

Emboldened by this I proceeded to attack a spe- 
cific abuse in New York administration, which had 
struck me asneeding to be at once righted. If evera 
moral trumpet ought to have its voice, it was on 
this subject. I read my article to Bolton, in fact I 
had gradually fallen into the habit of referring my- 
self to his judgment. 
he remarked, when I 


stroked his cat, “but they never will put that into 
the paper in the world.” 

“Why !” said I, “if ever there was an abuse that 
required exposing, it is this.” 

‘Precisely !” he replied. 

* “And what is the use,” I went on, “of general 
moral preaching that is never applied to any par- 
ticular case ?” 

“The use,” he replied calmly, “is that that kind 
of preaching pleases everybody, and increases sub- 
scribers, while the other kind makes enemies, and 
decreases them.” 

‘‘And you really think that they won’t put this 
article in ?” said I. 

“Tm certain they won’t,” he replied, “the fact is 
this paper is bought up on the other side. Messrs. 
Goldstick & Co. have intimate connection with 
Messrs. Bunkam and Chaffem, ,who are part and 
parcel of this very affair. ” 

I opened my mouth with astonishment. ‘Then 
Goldstick is a hypocrite,” I said. 
| “Not consciously,” he answered, calmly. 

“Why !” said I, “ you would have thought by the 
way he talked to me that he had nothing so much 
at heart as the moral progress of society, and was 
Fready to sacrifice everything to it.” 

“Well,” said Bolton, quietly, “did you never see 
‘a woman who thought she was handsome,‘ when 
she was not? Did you never see a man who 
thought he was witty, when he was only scurrilous 
and impudent? Did you never see people who 
flattered themselves they were frank, because they 
},were obtuse and impertinent? And cannot you 
imagine that a man may think himself a philan- 
thropist, when he is only a worshiper of the golden 
calf? That same calf,” he continued, stroking his 
eat till she purred ajeoud, “‘ has the largest Church 
of any on earth.” 
“Well,” said I, “at any rate hand it in.” 

“You can do so,” he replied, “and that will be 
the last you will hear of it. You see, I’ve been this 
way before you, and I have learned to save myself 
time and trouble on these subjects.” 

The result was precisely as Bolton predicted. | 

“We must be a little careful, my young friend,” 
said Mr. Goldstick, “how we handle specific mat- 
ters of this kind; they have extended relations 
that a young man ‘cannot be expected to appreci- 
ate, and I would advise you to confine yourself to 
abstract moral principles; keep up a high moral 
| standard, sir, and things will come right of them- 
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selves. Now, sir, if you could expose the corrup- 
tions in England it would have an admirable moral 
effect, and our general line.of policy now is down 
on England.” 

A day or two after, however, I fell into serious 
disgrace. A part of my duties consisted in review- 
ing the current literature of the day ; Bolton, Jim, 
and I, took that department among us, and I soon 
learned to sympathize with the tea-tasters, who 
are said to ruin their digestion by an incessant 
tasting of the different qualities of tea. The per- 
fect flood of magazines and books that deluged our 
apartments in a few days, brought me into that 
state of mental dyspepsia, that I began to wish 
every book in the Red Sea. Ireally was broughtto 
consider the usudl] pleasant tone of book notices in 
America to be evidence of a high degree of Chris- 
tian forbearance. In looking over my share, how- 
ever, I fell upon a novel of the modern, hot, sen- 
suous school, in which glowing coloring, and a 
sort of religious sentimentalism, were thrown 
around actions and principles which tended direct- 
ly to the dissolution of society. Here was exact- 
ly the opportunity to stem that tide of corruption 
against which Mr. Goldstick so solemnly had 
warned me. I made the analysis of the book a 
text for exposing the whole class of principles and 
practices it inculeated, and uttering my warring 
against corrupt literature ; I sent it to the paper, 
and in it went. A day or two after Mr. Goldstick 
came into the office in great disorder, with an open 
letter in his hand. 

“What's all this?” he said; “here’s Sillery and 
Peacham blowing us up for being down on their 
books, and threatening to take away their adver- 
tising from us.” 

‘Nobody seemed to know anything about it, till 
tinally the matter was traced back to me. 

“Tt was a corrupt boek, Mr. Goldstick,” said 
I, with firmness, “and the very object you stated 
to me was to establish a just moral criticism.” 

“Go to thunder! young man,” said Mr. Gold- 
stick, in a tone I had never heard before. “Have 
you no discrimination; are you going to blow us 
up? The Great Democracy, sir, is a great moral 
engine, and the advertising of this publishing 
house gives thousands of dollars yearly towards 
its support. It’s an understood thing that Sillery 
and Peacham’s books are to be treated handsome- 
ly.” 

“TI say, Captain,” said Jim, who came up behind 
us at this time, “let me manage this matter; Il 
straiten it out; Sillery and Peacham know me, and 
Tl fix it with them.” 

“Come! Hal, my boy!” he said, hooking me by 
the arm, and leading me out. 

We walked to our lodgings together. I was glo- 
riously indignant all the way, but Jim laughed 
till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“You sweet babe of Eden,” said he, as we enter- 
ed my room, “do get quiet! [11 sit right down 
and write a letter from the Boston correspondent 
on that book, saying that your article has created 
a most immense sensation in the literary circles of 
Boston, in regard to its moral character, and ex- 
hort everybody to rush tv the book-store und see 
for themsclves. Now, ‘hush, my dear, lie still and 
slumber,’ while I do it.” 

“Why, do you mean to go to Boston?” said I. 

“Only in spirit, my dear. Bless you! did you 
suppose that the Béston correspondents, or any 
other correspondents, are there, or anywhere else 
in fact, that they profess to be? I told you that I 
was the professor of humbug. This little affair 
lies strictly in my department.” 

“Jim!” said I, solemnly, “I don’t want to be in 
such a network of chicanery.” 

“Oh, come, Hal, nobody else wants to be just 
where they are, and after all, it’s none of your busi- 
ness ; you and Bolton are great moral forty-pound- 
ers. When we get you pointed the right way for 
the paper you can roar and fire away at your leis- 
ure, and the moral effect will be prodigious. I’m 


. your flying-artillery—all over thefield everywhere, 


pop, and off again ; and what ig it to you what I 
do? Now you see, Hal, you must just; have some 
general lines about yoyr work ; the fact is, I ought 
to have told you before. There’s Sillery and Peach 

aw’s books have got to be put straight along. 
you see there is no mistake about that,/& 
and when you and Bolton find one you can’t 
praise honestly, turn it over tome. Then, again, 
there’s Burill and Bangmen’s books have 
got to be put down. They had a row with 
us last year, and turned over their advertising to 
the Spouting Horn. Now, if you happen to find a 
bad novel among their books show it up, cut into 
it without mercy ; it will give you just as gooda 
chance to preach, with your muzzle pointed the 
right way, and do exactly as much good. You see 
there’s everything with you fellows in getting 
you pointed right.” 

¥ But,” said I, “Jim, this course is utterly sub- 
versive of all just criticism. It makes book notices 
good for nothing.” 

“Well, they are not good for much,” said Jim 
reflectively. “I sometimes pity a poor devil 
whose first book has been all cut up, just because 
Goldstick’s had a row with his publishers. But 


then there’s this comfort—what we run down, the | a 


Spouting Horn will run up, 80 it is about as b 

as itislong. Then there’s our Magazinés. We’re 
in with the Rocky Mountains now—we’ve been 
out with them fora year or two and cut up all 
their articles. Now you see we are in, and the 
rule is, to begin at the beginning and praise them 
all straight through, so you ’ll have plain sailing 
there. Then there’s the Pacific—you are to pick 
on that all you can. I think vou had better leave 


that tome. I havea talent for saying little pro- 
voking things that gall people, and that they can 't 
answer. The fact is, the Pacific has got to come 
down a little, and come to our terms, before we 
are civil to it.” 

“ Jim Fellows began, 

“‘Come, come, go and let off to Bolton, if you 
have got anything more to say;” he added “I 
want to write my Boston letter. You see, Hal, I 
shall bring you out with flying colors, and get a 
better sale for the book than if you hadn’t written., 

“Jim,” said I, “I’m going to get out of this pa- 
per.” 

“And pray, my dear om, what will you get 
into ?” 

“T'll get into one of the tidliaioes papers.” 

Jim upon this leaned back, kicked up his heels, 
and laughed aloud. “I could help you there,” he 
said. “I do the literary for three religious news- 
papers now. These selemn old Dons are so busy 
about their tweedle-dums and tweedle-dees of 
justification and election, baptism and church 
government, that they don’t know anything about 
current literature, and get us fellows to write 
their book notices. I rather think that they’d 
stare if they should read some of the books that 
we puff up. I tell you, Christy’s Minstrels are 
nothing to it. Think of it, Hal,—the solemn Holy 
Sentinel with a laudatory criticism of Dante Roset- 
 ti’s “ Jenny” in it—and the 7rumpet of Zion with a 
commendatory notice of Georges Sand’s novels.” 
Here Jim laughed with afresh impulse. “ You 
see the dear, good souls are altogether too pious to | 
know anything about it, and so we liberalize the 
papers, and the publishers make us a little consid- 
eration for getting their books started in religious 
circles.” 

“Well, Jim,” said I, “I want to just ask you, do 
you think this sort of thing is right %” 

“Bless your soul now! said Jim, “if you are 
going to begin with that, here in New York,where 
are you going to end—‘ Where do you’spect to die 
when you go to ?’—as the old darkey said.” 

“Well,” said I, “ would you like to have Dante 
Rosetti’s “Jenny” putinto the hands of your sister or 
younger brother, recommended by a religious} + 
newspaper ?”’ 

“Well, to tell the truth, Hal, I didn’t write 
those notices. Bill Jones wrote them. Bill’s up 
to anything. You know every person in England 
and this country have praised Dante Rosetti, and 
particularly “‘ Jenny,” and religious papers msy as 
well be out of the world as out of fashion,—and so 
mother she bought a copy for a Christmas present 
to sister Nell. And I tell youif I didn’t get a go- 
ing over about it. 

“T showed her the article in the Holy Sentinel, 
but it didn’t do a bit of . Shemade me prom- 
ise I wouldn’t write it fp, and I never have. She 
saiditwas ashame. You see mother isn’t up tothe 
talk about high art, that’s got up now a days 
about Dante Rosetti and Swinburne, and those. 
I thought myself that“Jenny” was coming it pretty 
strong,—and honest now, I never could see the 
sense init. But then you see I amnot artistic. If 
a fellow should tell a story of that kind to my sis- 
ter, [should horsewhip ‘him, and kick him down 
the front steps. But he dresses it up in poetry, 
and it lies around on pious people’s tables, and no- 
body dares to say a word because it’s artistic. Peo- 
ple are so afraid they shall not be supposed to un 
derstand what high art is, that they ll knuckle 
down under most anything. That’s the kind of 
world we live in. Well! I didn’t make the world 
andI don’t governit. But the world owes me a 
living, and hang it! it shall give me one. So you 
go up to Bolton, and leave me to do my work ; I’ve 
got to write columns and then tramp out to that 
confounded ' water-color exhibition, beeause I 
promised Snooks a puff,—I shan’t get to bed 
till twelve or one. I tell you it’s steep on a fellow 
now.” 

I went up to Bolton, boiling, and bubbling and 
seething, with the spirit of sixteen reformers in 
my veins. The scene, as [ opened the door, was 
sufficiently tranquilizing. Bolton sat reading by 
the side of his shaded study-lamp, with his cat 
asleep in his lap; the ill-favored dog, before men- 

tioned, was planted by his side, with his nose up- 
turned, surveying him with a fullness of doggish 


adoration and complacency, which made his rub- | 


bishly shop-worn figure quite an affecting item in 
the pictute. Crouched down on the floor in the 
corner, was a ragged, unkempt, freckled-faced 
little boy, busy doing a sum on a slate. 

“Ah! old fellow,” he said, as he looked up and 
saw me. “Come in; there, there, Snubby,” he 
said to the dog, pushing him gently into his cor- 
ner; “let the gentleman sit down. You see: you 
find me surrounded by my family,” he said. “Wait 
one minute,” he added, turning to the boy in the 
corner, and taking his slate out of his hand, and 
running over the sum. “All right, Bill. Now 
here’s your book.” He took a volume of the Ara- 
bian Nights from the table, and handed it to him, 
and Bill settled himself on the floor, and was soon 
lost in “Sinbad the Sailor.” He watched him a 
minute or two, and then looked round at me, with 
smile. “I wouldn’t be afraid to bet that you 
might shout in that fellow’s ear and he wouldn’t 
hear you now he is fairly in upon that book. 
Isn’t itavorth while to be able to give such perfect 
bliss in this world at so small an expense? I’ve 
lost the power of reading the Arabian Nights, but 
I comfort myself in seeing this chap.” 

“Who is he ?” said I. 


_ “Oh, he’s my washerwoman’s boy. Poor fellow. 


He has hard times. I’ve set him up in selling 


our times has been so sudden and so enormous 


on in the city of New York. I am allowed my 


newspapers. You see, I try now and then to pick 
up one grain out of the heap of misery, and put it 
into the heap of happiness, as John Newton said.” 

I was still bubbling with the unrest of my spirit, 
and finally overflowed upon him with the whole 
history of my day’s misadventures, and all the 
troubled thoughts and burning that 
I had with reference to it. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “take it easy. We 
have to accept this world as a faitaccompli. It 
takes some time for us to learn how little we can 
do to help or to hinder. You cannot take a step 
in the business of life anywhere without meeting 
just this kind of thing ; and one part of the science 
of living is to learn just what our own responsi- 
bility is, and to let other people’s alone. The fact 
is,” he said, “the growth of current literature in 


that things are ina sort of revolutionary state 
with regard to it, in which it is very difficult to 
ascertain the exact right. For example, I am con- 
nected with a paper which is simply and purely, at 
bottom, a financial speculation; its owners must 
make money. Now, they are not bad men as the 
world goes—they are well-meaning men—ami 

able, patriotic, philanthropic—some of them are 
religious; they, all of them, wuuld rather vir- 
tue would prevail than vice, and good than 
evil; they, all of them, would desire every kind 
of abuse to be reformed, and every good cause 
to be forwarded, that could be forwarded without 
a sacrifice of their main object. As for me, 
Iam not a holder or proprietor. Iam simply a 
servant engaged by these people for a certain sum. 
If I should sell myself to say what I do not think, 
or to praise what I consider harmful, to propitiate 
their favor, I should be a dastard. They under- 
stand perfectly that I never do it, and they never 
ask me to. Meanwhile, they employ persons who 
will do these things. I am not responsible for it 
any more than Iam for anything else which goes 


choice among notices, and I never write them with- 
out saying, to the best. of my ability, the exact 
truth, whether literary or in a moral point of view. | 
Now, that is just my stand, and if it satisfies you, 
you can take the same.” , 

“But,” said I, “ It makes me indignant, to have 
Goldstick talk to me as he did about a great self- 
denying moral enterprise—why, that man must 
know he’s a liar.” | 

“ Do you think so?” said he. “ I don’t imagine 
he does. Goldstick has considerable sentiment. 
It’s quite easy to get him excited on moral sub- 
jects, and he dearly loves to hear himself talk— 
he is sincerely interested in a good number of 
moral reforms, so long as they cost him noth- 
ing; and when a man is working his good fae- 
ulties, he is generally delighted with himself, 
and it is the most natural thing in the world, 
to think that there is more of him than there 
is. I am often put in mind of that enthusi- 
ustic young ruler that came to the Saviour, who 
had kept all the commandments, and seemed de- 
termined to be on the high road to saintship. 
The Saviour just touched him on this financial 
question, and he wilted in a minute. I consider 
that to be still the test question, and there are a 
good many young rulers like him, who don’t keep 
all the commandments.” : 

“Your way of talking,” said I, “seems to do 
away with all moral indignation. ” 

He smiled, and then looked sadly into the fire— 
“God help us all,” he said. “ We are all strug- 
gling in the water together and pulling one an- 
other under—our best virtues are such a misera- 
ble muddle—and then—there’s the beam in our 
own eye.” 

There was a depth of pathos in his dark eyes as 
he spoke, and suddenly a smile flashed over his 
features, and looking around, he said— 


**So, what do you think of that, my cat, 
And what do you think of that, my dog?” 


To be Continued. 


FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAPTER VI.—Continued. 

THE CLIMATE OF PUGET SOUND. 


HERE have been memorable days when the 
mercury in the thermometer has fallen to 
figures lower than those stated by Rattray. Once 
it fell to 4 degrees below zero. But it stood there 
only an hour. Then it rapidly rose. That cold 
morning—the coldest known on Pvget Sound for 
fourteen years—has left a frost-bite in the mem- 
ories of the old settlers. The mercury has also 
fallen as low as 4 above, two or three times in that 
period; but it rose with the tide. For the last 
two years, 26 has been the lowest point marked. 
The average range for the three winter months 
during a period of eight years, including the ex- 
ceptionally cold winters of 1862 and '1863, was 30 
degrees. Does it begin to be easy to New York- 
ers to understand why this winter of 1870-71, so 
terribly cold all over the Eastern, Middle, and 
Southern States, is the first one in five in which 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Company has been 
able to store ice at the Dalles of the Columbia 
River for use on its boats? That is a fact. The 
Company has been sparingly using a five-years’ 
stock, waiting four years for the weather to get 


cold enough under latitude 45 deg. 30 min. North, 
to make ice that could be stored! 


The mean temperature of Spring on Puget 


Sound ‘is 49 degrees. The mean temperature of 
Summer is a fraction over 68. That of Autumn 
is 52. The rain-fall in West Washington would 
really seem to have been a judicious arrangement 
effected by the Agricultural Society; it is only 
two inches in Summer and nine ‘nches in Spring. 
In Autumn, after*ihe harvests are stored, it is six- 
teen inches. Who in Winter cares that it rains 
twenty inches? The farmer does not have to 
shovel that rain, and it makes him a second crop 


of grass. 


Bear in mind that the figures I am giving and 


the statements which I make, apply to the sea- 
level, and not to the higher interior regions. 
you ascend toward the Cascades, which are one 
hundred miles from the coast, the mereury in the 
thermometer marks lower figures than the above. 
The law is, that a thousand feet of elevation 
makes a diflerence of three degrees of tempera- 
ture. And generally to get away from the sea and 
the body of Puget Sound, is to get away from the 
local climatic regulator and equalizer. 
fore the climate of Olympia is hotter in Summer 
and colder in Winter than that of Seattle or 
Whatcom—yet all three are nearly equally distant 
from the sea. So Western Oregon is both hotter 
rand colder than Western Washington. 


As 


There- 


A Puget Sound Summer, with its rain-fall of 
only two inches, and its mean temperature of 63, 
would, if set up in Pennsylvania for three months, 
pass for an excessive drouth. But protracted dry 
weather on the Sound does not bake the earth 
and arrest the processes of nutrition as it does in 
the East. In the hottest and dryest summers 
vegetable growth goes forward with certainty and 
regularity. In fourteen years there have been but 
two seasons in which the drouth seemed to affect 
vegetation injuriously; and that was without 
doubt due more to the shallow plowing and bad 
cultivation incidental to agriculture in all new 
countries, than to the climatic conditions. As it 
was, the crops of these two years would have been 
regarded elgewhere as a fair average, and, in 
respect to some of them, excessive. 

The marvelous climate I have written about is 
that of the region .between the Cascade Moun- 
tains and the coast. But to the ideas and the ex- 
perience ef the residents on the Atlantic slope, all 
of the climate west of the Rocky Mountains will 
be exceptional. The testimony of the thermome- 
ter may be accepted as inevitably true. The in- 
strument can’t lie if it would. Its numerous 
records prove that there are ten degrees differ- 
ence of latitude in the temperature of the same 
parallel west of the Rocky Mountains and east of 
them. In other words, the difference in the warmth 
on the west side, as compared with the east side, 
is so great as to be equivalent to ten degrees of 
latitude. 

The employés of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Com- 
pany were very familiar with this fact. Their 
published journals and histories abound in men- 
tion of the striking change in climate felt within 
the first half-mile of the descent of the western 
slope of the mountains in their trips from the east 
to the Frazer and the Columbia Rivers. 

The trees showed them the difference within 
the first quarter of a mile. 

Repeatedly they saw falling out of the same 
cloud snow and hail on the eastetn side of the 
Rocky Mountains, and gentle rain on the western. 

A single observation of the temperature of the 
water in a spring, at any time, gives the yearly 
mean temperature there of the air in the shade, 
just as accurately as would a series of observa- 
tions made in the air for a number of years. Not 
a well-spring nor a flowing-spring was passed by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Reconnoitering 
party, between the parallels of 46 and 48, 20, and 
the meridians 123 and 111, without being gauged 
by a thermometer. The climatic mean for all that 
immense area was found to be 55 deg. 40 min.— 
that of Lyons, in France! 

The mean of the annual temperature of the air 
in the shade between the Cascades and the Rocky 
Mountains for the 47th parallel, two degrees be- 
low the British boundary line, reduced by the 
Smithsonian co-efficient of 300 feet for one degree 
increase in temperature in going down to the 
level of the sea; is reported by Weissner, the 
astronomer, at 55 degrees Fahrenheit—that is, 2 
degrees more than that at Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in latitude 39! 


Thunder and lightning are rare on the west. 
side of the range. On the east side, way to Lake 
Superior, thunder storms accompanied with gi- 
gantic hail, are of frequent recurrence both in 
Summer and Winter, and of exceeding violence. 

The increase of temperature westward from the 
Great Bend of the Missouri is more rapid than it 
is southward to New Mexico, and the shore of the 
Pacific, at the 50th parallel, is milder in Winter 
than is Santa Fé, in latitude 35. 

Climatologists affirm that the western parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, are warmer than the 
eastern sections of those continents on the same 


parallels of latitude, for the reason that they have 
oceans to the windward of them, to moderate the 
prevailing winds, which are westerly. 


West of the Rocky Mountains the pasturage is 


good at the height of 10,000 feet above the sea, and 
(north of California) good the year round. All the 
members of all the Congresses which have sat at 


. Elaborated from nages taken by Mr. Wilkeson bora Be Washington, have witnessed the destruction of 


| the cultivated grasses im tha District of Columbia, 
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by the cold of Winter as well as by the heat of 
Summer. 

’Tis the climate of the Pacific side which makes 
the “bunch” grass perennially nutritive, and gives 
it two growths in the year—the Fall growth being 
as regular as the Spring. 

The line of the “ buffalo grass” commences one 
hundred and fifty miles west of the Missouri state 
porder. That marks the eastern boundary, and 
the beginning, of what a mountaineer once called 
to me, “The white man’s climate.” The “buffalo ’ 
grass ceases at the eastern foot of the Rocky range. 
West of the summit comes in the wonderful 
“bunch” grass. It is a plant of an equable and 
mild climate, which will not thrive on the east 
side of the meuntains, save in the narrow strip 
from the upper Yellowstone towards the Saskatch- 
awan, whose climate, seemingly sucked through 
the passes and depressions in the range, has more 
of the characteristics of the Pacific than of the At- 
lantic slope. I am not forgetful of the theory which 
associates this grass with volcanic soil, and the 
other theory which connects it inseparably with 
the “‘ benches” (gravelly terraces) of the rivers, 
lakes and ancient lake-bottoms of the ultra-mon- 
tane region. It is true that where the “ benches” 
of the Frazer, Thompson and other rivers of Brit- 
ish Columbia geographically run out, the “ bunch” 
grassruns out. ButI feel quite sure that on no 
one of the four terraces of the Athabasca river, 
fifteen miles east of the Rocky Mountains, is the 
“bunch” grass found—nor is it seen on either of 
the four terraces of the North Saskatchawan well 
away from the mountains. In large part the nat- 
ural food of this grass is the Pacific climate. Cas- 
ually or partially fed on it, it languishes. Wholly 

deprived of it, it dies. 

But I overrun my work. You must recross the 
Rocky Mountains with me, gentlemen, and the 
Cascades, and return to Puget Sound. See this 
extract from the Meteorological Register kept on 
board the U.S. Coast Survey Brig Fauntelroy, at 
different points of the Sound for one year : 

“Three winter months, 1868-69: clear, 2 days: foggy, 43; 
rainy, 45. Amount of rain-fall, 20,248. Mean temperature, 
41 deg. Three Spring months of 1869: clear days, 50; foggy, 
5; rainy, 29; amount of rain-fall, 3,756. Summer: light 
showers—rain guage not in use; highest temperature for 
June, 94 deg.; lowest, 42 deg.3 min. Three Fall months: 
clear days, 33; foggy, 8: rainy, 38; amount of rain-fall, 14,- 
123. Mean temperature, 55 deg. Three Winter, months, 
1869-70: clear days, 19; foggy, 21; rainy, 49. Amount of 
rain-fall, 19,752. Mean temperature, 42 deg. Three Spring 
months: amount of rain-fall, 6,058; snow, three days in 
March. June—clear days, 21; rainy, 9; amount of rain-fall, 
0,431. Mean temperature, 62.” 

Now climate concerns civilized man as an ani- 
mal and a cultivator of the soul. Man’s health, 
happmess and development depend on climate. 
The sufficiency and variety of his food depend on 
it. Inthe scheme of the Universe, climate is of 
primal consequence. The mean temperature of 60 
in the growing season is essential to a good crop 
of wheat. The summer mean of the Puget Sound 
region is over 63. In England the value of a crop 
of wheat is probably greater on a definite area 
than in any other part of the world. Yet half of 
the island of Great Britain is toocold for this roy- 
al grain. So permanently cool is the growing sea- 
son in England that a slight depressién of the 
temperature for a single ripening menth greatly 
reduces the crop, or wholly prevents its maturity. 
The summer of 1853 was throughout the kingdom 
nearly two degrees below the mean, and the defi- 
ciency in thecrop in consequence was from one- 
third te one-half of the average. For thé months 

of July and August in that year the mean was 57-- 
three fatal degrees below the 60, which is the 
condition of the perfect development of wheat. 
Year after year the English people, seen through 
the weekly reports of the Mark Lane Express, anx- 
iously and doubtfully hang their hopes of a wheat 
crop upon the thermometer, the clouds, and the 
barometer. In Washington Territory, on the Che- 
halis River, in the past season of 1870, Mr. A. S. 
Hill, farmer, probably of the pioneer sort, harvest- 
ed six acres of wheat, and threshed out sixty-six 
bushels to the acre, weighing sixty-five pounds to 
the bushel. And Hill’s farm will do that thing 
yearly till the wheat elements of the soil: are 
worked out of it. His climate and his seasons 
will forever and ever be right. The Pacific Ocean 
has given Hill, his heirs, successors, and assigns, a 
bond to that effect. Crossing to the extreme east- 
ern side of Washington Territory, and inspecting 
the journals and accounts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Fur Company at Fort Colville, on the Columbia 
River, in latitude 48 deg. 27 min., we see that 
Wheat isa dead-sure crop there; that it weighs 


from 68 to 65 pounds per bushel; that it yields 
“ from nasi agra thirty returns” [that was the 
Company’s way of estimating a crop] and 
that this part of Washington Territory likewise 
holds a bond from the Pacific Ocean to supply it 
for ever, and ever, and ever with wheat-growing, 
wheat-ripening, and wheat-harvesting weather. 
Comparisons are not odious if flavored with 
pes, and if they conclude debate to our side. 
foe is one of those comparisons en from 
Blodgett’s Climatology. ink of it! Of the 
principal vine-growing districts of Europe, but 
two, those of Lisbon, in Portugal, and Funchal, in 
Madeira, have a mean annual temperature hig 
than that of Puget Sound! 


Tem ure,-——— 

Lisbon, Portugal.........-- 38. . 
22.37 65.6 71.3 60. 61.9 66.9 
Turin, Piedmont..........- 45. 53.7 71.5 58.8 58.1 
60.6 72.5 65.2 57.3 68.9 
Vevay,. Switzerland........ 46.28 50.5 65.7 51.0 35.9 50.8 
Manheim, Rhine........... 49.29 50.1 67.4 49.9 3.6 5303 
Dijon, E. France.........-.-. 47.19 53.8 69.6 53.3 35.4 HH 
y Val. of Danube re 16:0 
¥ 46.21 52.6 75.9. 52.4 19.2 60.0 

(To be continued.) 
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Have received the following letter from 
Iowa: 
“Will you allow a Western reader of your paper, though 
a stranger, to ask a favor of you? Will you, in some of 
your Friday evening lectures, take the subject suggested 
in the question of Judas to the Saviour (St. John xiv., 23), 
* How is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us and not 
unto the world?’ The different relations J esys bore to his 
disciples before and after his resurrecti.n; or, the Essence 
of Religion before the Direct Reign of the Holy Spirit: also, 
The Different Manifestions of Jesus, now to Us and the 
World. 


“Please pardon the liberty I have taken.” | 


I will read the whole passage to which this refers, 
beginning with the 21st verse: 

He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
itis that loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
tohim. Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, how is it 
that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world? Jesus answered, and said unto him, If a man love 
me, he will keep my words; and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make ourabode with him.” 


It is very plain that the disciple had an idea that 
Christ would appear in some luminous manner, 
with some material display. It was therefore a 
puzzle to him how he could appear in such a man- 
ner that his disciples should see him and nobody 
else. If he was palpable enough for them to see 
him, why could not all the werld see him? It is as 
if one should say, “I can kindle a light here, which 
all the professors of religion in this room shall see.”’ 
The question comes up, ‘‘ Well, if they can see, why 
can not all that are here see?’’ And the question 
would be a pertinent one, if it were the light of a 
lamp. But suppose one should say, ‘‘I have an ex- 
perience which, being explained, only those who 
have an enlightened moral sense can understand ”’ ? 
You are very well aware that, as a matter of fact, 
some men are able to apprehend an experience 
which other men are incapable of apprehending. 

As respects the manifestation of Christ, the sub- 
ject is one of very profound interest. Whether or 
not the passage refers to the descent of the Holy 
Spirit under the new dispensation, it is not neces- 
sary toinquire. It is very certain that the experi- 
ences of matikind took a great rise under Christ, 
and as the result of the néw dispensation. There 
was an opening, if I may so say, of the interior life 
of the soul; and it became not only possible, but 
common, for men to rise into states of mind which 
w certainly developed after the ascension of 
Christ and the descent of the Spirit, to a degree of 
clearness and power which they never had attained 
before. My own impression is that there lie latent 
in the human soul powers which in spiritual direc- 
tions transcend anything of which we have yet had 
any experience. That these powers wiil be unfolded 
in their glory in the other life, it is to be presumed. 
And I suppose there will come a time in this world 
when men will reach’a condition of understanding 
and of moral sense, and when, above all, the spirit- 
ual nature will be so unfolded in faith, in love, and 
in moral intuition, that men will live lives tran- 
scendently higher than they ever have lived, or 
than they can live now, when they live so much by 
the senses, and by the material part of the intel- 
lect, or that part of the intellect which relates to 
material things. 

That this ‘* higher life,’’ as it has been appropri- 
ately called, is developed in us by the influence of 
God’s soul acting directly and persoasally upon 
ours, I also thoroughly believe. That some persons 
are more susceptible to this,and have a greater 
capacity of development under it into a higher 
spiritual life, there can be no doubt. That it is the 
privilege of all to come into it in some measure, I 
do not doubt. But as men are born into life in very 
different measures, and with very different gauges 
and ranges of capacity, so it will be in the spiritual 
life. They will come into this communion of God, 
and into this blessed ness of the love-state in Christ 
Jesus, in different degrees of power, very much 
according to their original capacity ; but still more 
according to the degree of exertion, effort, life- 
force, that they put into the endeavor. 

We know very well that there is such a thing, for 
instance, as the spirit of beauty in life. The world 
intrinsically has been so made that there is a vast 
range of that which is beautiful in it; and we know 
perfectly well that the majority of the race of men 
live and die without perceiving it. The quality of 
beauty exists; but right by the side of a person 
who sees things wondrously beautiful, in form, in 
combination and in suggestion, there will be anoth- 
er person in whom the sense of beauty is unborn, 
and who looks upon the same things and sees noth- 
ing. Now, if to this person who has no sense of the 
beautiful, a process of education should be applied, 
so that his curiosity should be excited, his zeal 
awakened, and his faculties sharpened and drilled 
and exercised, after a certain peried he would come 
to a point at which he would begin to perceive the 
same things that the other person perceived. 

I have seen that process developed. I have had 
men on my place in the country, who, when they 
came there, were plain workmen, and believed in 
wheat, and corn, and cattle, and thought that a 
farm was a splendid thing. After the first season, 
when they were set to raising shrubs, or vines, or 
flowers, they did it obediently, and with some in- 
terest, and rather thought that these things were 
pretty. And the next year they cultivated them 
with a little more interest, and the next year with 
a little more still. And being conversant with an 
enthusiast, and learning to discriminate this, that, 
and the other element, and their eye being edu- 
cated, and their thought being called out in this 
direction, in the course of four or five years they 
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‘became, themselves, lovers of horticulture, in dis- 


tinction from agriculture. And finally they became 
| passionately fond of this occupation. They might 
have lived and died without knowing that they had 
any such tendency in them if it had not -been for 


| this experience of years; but it came out under 


culture. | 

And that which is true of the body is also true of 
the spirit. Take the quality of affection. A man 
is brought up a sea-faring man on board a ship, 
under circumstances that call only for strength, 
and a kind of stoical manhood. He is gross and 
hard. He lives for forty years under these circum- 
stances. And on seeing him, you say, *‘ He is a cnst- 
iron man; and woe to him that runs against him!”’ 
His idea of grandeur in life consists in toughness 
and endurance. He scorns what he is pleased to 
call the weakness of men on shore. But at last he 
goes on shore. And he forms relations of business, 
and mingles in society, and begins to live in sym- 
pathy with those with whom he comes in contact. 
Finally he takes to himself a help-meet, and settles 
down in the family relation, and begins to see things 
in a new light. And there is a cradle in his house 
one of these days; and he tries—the old fellow—to 
sing a little to the chirper that lies in it. And itis 
as if the north wind were trying to sing through a 
crack in an old house. But his affections grow, and 
many fine veins begin to open up in him. He might 
have lived and died in the old way, and not known 
that there was any soft side to his nature; but his 
changed circumstances, and his development under 
these circumstances, revealed that in him which 
everybody has in a greater or less measure. 

Nov, the human soul is full of such undeveloped 
resources. There are veins running through the 
soul, which if there were some divine power to 
stimulate and bring them up, would yield a rich 
harvest. The soul is full of capacities which are 
not unfolded, or which are unfolded only in a low 
and imperfect way. 

Look at the conditions which are prescribed here: 

“ He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me.”’ 

It is the love-life, then, that the Saviour is speak- 
ing of. 3 

“He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I 
will love him, and manifest myself to him.”’ 

That seems very plain to us; but they to whom it 
was addressed stumbled over it. They thought 
that it had reference to some great triumphant 
entraruce and display. They thought that Christ 
would royally appear to them; and Judas (not Is- 
cariot) thought, ‘‘ Why, if we see him, of course 
other people will see him ’’; and he says, 

** How is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and 
not unto the world?” 

Christ replies: 

“Tf a man love me, he will keep my words: and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” a 


Now, let us take an analogy which happily in our 
times is not an unfamiliar one. 

In a great house where there are many gathered 
together, where life flows on upon a high moral and 
refined and intellectual basis, there are two persons 
who meet from day to day upon the ordinary terms 
of society. They have an opinion of respect fer each 
other, and are never sorry to meet, but nothing 
more than that. After some months, the young man 
begins te perceive that there are points of superfor- 
ity in that woman which he never would have 
known but for this familiarity. There is a range of 
intellectual life, there is a delicacy and refinement 
of’ taste, there is a deep moral undertone, and there 
isa sensibility of spirituality and of the world to 
come in her, which throws an inexpressible charm 
around her whole nature. And he begins to expe- 
rience a feeling of more than respect. It is venera- 
tion; itis almost awe. Nor is she altugether dis- 
pleased with the respectful regard which he mani- 
fests. And so their acquaintance goes up one step 
higher. But still there are large intervening hin- 
drances; there is much fear and unknowingness 
each of the other. A year transpires; and it is a 
year of free, familiar intercourse, of much discus- 
sion, of reading, of interchange in various ways. 
They meet each other more and more frequently, 
and each sees the other more and more perfectly, 
and they are better and better satisfied with the 
meeting, until the man does not disguise irom him- 
self that his happiness is very largely bound up in 
the presence of that woman—that he is made a great 
deal happier, not only, but a great deal better by 
her society. His imagination takes wings, and his 
ardent feelings at times almost overpower his good 
sense and resolution; but still he maintains himself 
steadfastly, until there comes a resurrection day. 
To every great heart that ever rises there comes a 
day in which all films, and all mists, and all uncer- 
tainties pass away. Sometimes it is but a look; 
sometimes it is a look and a word; and some- 
times it is a word and no look. It is the mystery of 
intercommunication and soul affiliation. There 
comes the day in which the man knows that he is 
beloved and accepted. And he is lifted up, perhaps, 
for the moment, into transport, but the next mo- 
ment he rests in certainty. There is a sense of 
pride, there is a glow of triumph, without one vein 
of the vulgarity of the ordinary triumph of life. 
There is an incommunicable sense of exaltation of 
being. There is alife-power. And he says, “I can 
bear anything; I can endure anything; I am be- 
yond the reach of misfortune; I am lifted up into 
a new life.” It is a love-life; and“*the only unhappy 
thing about it is, that it is so short. So short is it 
that men are accustomed to call it fancy. Why no, 
it was not fancy; it was the only true thing that 
the man ever had in his life. In that hour of vision 
and exaltation, he came nearer realizing the possi- 
bility of his true inner self than ever before. If he 
knows how to keep there, he will have constantly 
the new life wrapped up in his soul; but if he goes 
down into his lower feelings, or forgets this shrine— 
this superior and divine state—he will fall from 
grace speedily, and the rest of his life will be com- 
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| mon—will be like that of the mass of other people. 


But what I want to call your attention to is this: 
that there is an experience in the man’s nature 
which is developed by a true love, gnd which brings 
him into a state of exaltation, in éomparison with 
which all his former life was low and vulgar. 

Now let me read this again : | 

“He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them. 
he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him.” “If a man love me, he will keep my words: 
and my Father will love bim, and we will qome unto him, 
and make our abode with bim.” 

You see that this is as full of the love-thought as 
a vineis of blossoms in Spring. It is fragrant at 
every axil with blossoms of that higher, interior 
life of love. And what Christ says is this ;—not that 
if one is perfect, He and the Father will come and 
abide with him; but that if a man is striving to 
live according to the law of God, he thus gives evi- 
dence of the love of God, and shall be loved of God. 
The declaration is this: That if one has passed into 
the life of true love and benevolence, and abides iu 
it, or every day undertakes, however many failures 
he may meet with, honestly and really and truly 
to abide in it, his life itself will become such a me- 
dium of interpretation that all the displays of God 
the Father, and all the manifestations of God the 
Son, and all blessed influences of the Holy Spirit, 
will gain access to his soul, and it will seem to htm 
as though the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
with all their glorious train, had entered into his 
life, and were abiding with him. There will be the 
power of appropriating the truth. It has always 
existed, but it has not been truth to him. And it 
never could become his truth except he rose up into 
the love-state. When a man’s heart has once passed 
to the higher state of love for God and man, he has 
a susceptibility to truths which were around about 
him before, but which until he came into that state 
he could not appreciate and make his own. 

Are there many who live in this state ? Yes, I 
think there are many; but we do not know them. 
People do not plant their best fruit-trees so that the 
branches hang over the wall, and where those that 
are outside ste their best fruit. They are afraid of 
boys, and clubs, etc. They plant the trees that bear 
the best fruit back in the center of the garden, so 
that the branches shall not hang over the wall, nor 
the fruit be seen. And Ithixk Aat the best persons 
many times are hidden. I th,ak that there is one 
here, and another there, and another yonder 
throughout society, that may be said to be God’s 
hidden children—persons that love God, and know 
the new name that is written for them, ard experi- 
ence the new life that is opened to them. I betieve 
that taere are a great many who abide, if not al- 
ways, yet very largely, in the transcendant state of 
appreciative love; who have a sensibility of the 
divine life; who are not far from the thought of a 
heavenly Father i. Jehovah, of a heavenly Friend 
in Christ, and of a heavenly Ministrant in the Holy 
Ghost; and who can beur witnegs that Christ is 
present with them, as he is not present with the 
world, and that the fruit of this intarcourse is joy 
and peace, unutterable at times, and full of glory. 

Can everybody have it? Yes, some of it. It is be- 
cause we do not live in those feelings and faculties 
through which God makes his approaches to the 


soul, that those do not have it who are without it. 


We may not ull of us be a Saint Augustine, nor a 
Monica [his mother], but we all of us have s0mc- 
thing of this life. We can only have it, however, in 
one way. Hethat keeps Christ’s commandments— 
not he that keeps each specific commandment of the 
New Testament, but he that does more than that— 
he that lives in the spirit of true benevoléenoe and 
true love—will be loved of God, and will have 
Christ manifested to him. 


At the close of Mr. Beecher’s remarks, a gentleman rose 
and said: “I am a stranger in this place. I have longed in- 
tensely to meet you. I never expected I should, however ; 
but God has been good to me, and on this, the first Fridyy 
night of my stay in your city, I enjoy the privilege of stand- 
ing here, where I so long wished to stand. 1 neversaw your 
pastor but twice in my life; and yet the words whicn he has 
uttered to-night have found a home in my heart. I fee! 
that I ean endorse every word that he has uttered. And 
under God Iam indebted more to his instructions than to 
those of any other human being for the light that is now 
mine—for this conscious presence, ever-living, of the real 
personal Jesus, who has come to me in that wonderful life 
of his. 

“T have been in Boston during the past six weeks. In that 
city there is a deeper interest, a wider-spread feeling, prob- 
ably, than ever was there before. The chapels dre crowded 
every morning from eight to half-past nine o’clock, and 
every evening; and the meetings are so quiet that nothing 
but the ticking of the clock is heard, other than the words 
of the speaker, and the earnest prayer, and the voice of 
song. Hun upon hundreds have been received into 


the differert churches. The work is going on among the _ 


young, the middle-aged, and persons from sixty to seventy- 
five years of age. On the eve of Washington’s Birthday, in 
the Shawmut Street Church (Dr. West’s), over seventy-five 
persons rose and asked an interest in the prayers of God’s 
people, that they might find this Jesus of whom your pas- 
tor apd friend has been speaking to-night. There is no ex- 
citement, unlessit may be in Tremont Temple. That hall is 
packed night after night, three thousand people assembling 
there at a time; and as many as eight hundred persons 
have been there for prayers. Last Sunday evening I was 
in a large chapel which was crowded. There all was hushed 
and still; and I think thére were nearly a hundred who 
asked to be led to the Master’s feet. 


“But if taereis a place on God’s earth where Christ-men, 
full-grown, can be found, it ought to be here. If there are 
women of whom the Master may say, ‘They have done 
what they could,’ I think they should be found here. For 
it does appear to me, judging by what has come to me, and 
what J have garnered, not from the lip, but from the press, 
that here you have more of the living Jesus, more of ‘the 
real Saviour, more of Christ, preached, than we have in our 
whole city or our whole State. And yet I am told that 
Brooklyn is not Christian. Although your city is the ‘City 
of Churches,’ and although you profess Christ, I um told 
that except here and there you do not confess him. But it 
does seem to me that there is power enough here, if that 
power could be exercised, if you really had the spirit of the 
Master, if you had him and kept his commandments, to 
make the branches of the tree of life bear from flower to 
fruit constantly. I believe that if you were,to live lives of 
renunciation, you would bring the whole city to the Mas- 
ter’s feet. 

“T trust you will parcon me, a stranger, for speaking thus. 
I could not keep my seat. [| felt that I must rise and tell 


you what a blessing had come to me from Pipqouth 
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“ PROVIDED FOR.” 
BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


7 E hear a great deal of congratulation in 
society, among parents, when their children 
are provided for ; and we confess it is a noble sight 
to behold a father, who has already sufficient and 
more than is necessary to supply all his wants for 
the remainder of his days, planning and toiling, 
amid the increasing cares of advancing infirmity, 
for the sake of his children. 

This anxious labor, during the afternoon of life, 
isa splendid monument to the reality and depth 
of parental love. This outgo of the affections 
toward children is the most untiring servantin hu- 
man nature. It never seems to be exhausted, but 
renews its strength in the midst of wearisome and 
exaeting tasks. 

And yet, like a servant, the nature of its service 
is derived from the masters it serves. Just here 
the colors of the windows, through which the 
affections look, are reflected back and are > put 
upon those affections. 

If parental love looks out, habitually upon the 
“good places” in life, it takes the complexion of 
the mere earthly and the sensuous. If it gazes 
upon fine clothes, and a well-housed and well-fed 
body, as making up the conditions of all human 
need, its ideas of what is comprised in being “ pro- 
vided for,” will not rise above the animal level. 

And again, the sentiment of the age insensibly 
drifts this providing propensity into particular 
channels. In the days of chivalry, when personal 
prowess ruled in society, parental pride would 
have regarded sons as very ill qualified to en- 
copnter the demands of life, if bodily strength were 
wanting, whatever else might have been supplied. 
And in any age, there is wisdom in comparing 
what an ideal manliness will put into this “pro- 
vision,” and what on the other hand, the mere 
current of ordinary requirement will pronounce 
as sufficient. 

“Well, I know, whatever else may happen,” ex- 
claims a mother, rubbing her hands with a glow of 
satisfaction, “uncle has provided for my children!” 

But can the vast sweep of human needs be nar- 
rowed down and gauged by a few lines in the will 
ef a rich uncle, who leaves his hundreds of thou- 
sands to nephews and neices? And what sort of a 
parental soul is that, which moves heaven and 
earth to gain these legacies for its children, and 
when the money falls clinking into the hand, re- 
gards these sounds as better than the music of the 
spheres, and settles down supremely content, now 
that the great end of human existence has been 
achieved? True, those legacies will put food in 
the mouth, and clothes on the back ; and if human 
nature were a great sponge fastened to a rock, the 
chief end of man would be attained. 

When the kitchen is well supplied with every 
sort of apparatus for preparing victuals, and the 
larder is full and the dining room is not destitute 
of all that constitutes completeness of accommo- 
dation for feeding the physical man; do these 
things of themselves comprehend the conditions 
which wake ahome? Suppose all the upper sto- 
ries are utterly empty and echo to one’s footfall in 
cheerless vacancy,—is that house provided for? 
Here is the parlor, but no rich carpet feasts the 
eye, and cushions the heavy tread. There is no 
instrument of music; no means of illumination; 
no work of. art; no elegant provision for the ex- 
ercise of one’s conversational powers. 

You open the door to the library, but here too, 
you witness only bare floors and empty shelves, 
and find it, damp from neglect, and cold in aban- 
donment. | 

Who would call this a furnished house ? 


And this is the “ fortunate” young man who has 
been “‘ provided for.” That is, his rich uncle has 
done for his wants, first as far as these wants reach 
up to the level of mere animal demands—not a 
whit higher. 

But there is the social nature, he has been done 
for that? Has he provided for him wise and in- 
tellectual companions? and made him worthy of 
their instructive society, by qualifications which 


can challenge an interchange upon the basis of | 


equality 7 | 

There is the wsthetical nature, what has been 
done for that? Has he been provided with a taste 
so developed and so educated, that it is safe from 
seeking indulgence in the sordid and sensuous, by 
reason of that refined purity of sentiment, which 
seeks its gratification among the lofty ideals of the 
world’s best attainments of art? 

There is the intellectual, what has been done for 
that ? Has he been provided with a head appara- 
tus for the digestion of knowledge? And can he 
hold any sort of joyous communion with the sages, 
the philosophers, the thinkers of all ages? The 
card of invitation which sfmmons to the associ- 
ation of these can be purchased by no mere gold 
or silver, but by the coinage of the brain alone. 

And here is the moral—what has been done for 
that? What has been done to put the straight 
standard agaimst the conscience? What done to 
lead up the exercises of the aftectional man, to a 
level of something worthy of his destiny ? 

Here, too, is the spiritual—what has been done 
for that? What has been done toward interpret- |- 
ing the soul’s cries to itself? What to guide its 
gropings toward the Infinite? What to introduce 
the panorama of the Eternal world into the grosser 
scenes of this daily life ? 

Cut away these unprovided apartments, and 
what shall we find is left? Remove all that stands 
above the kitchen and dining-room of humanity 
and there is very little worth having that remains, 


And if, by “ providing for,” you mean that a man 
must live in the basement all his days, and find 
nothing above the animal wants, then wealth has | —— 
vacated its office,and become a mere hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, to the very slaves in 
human nature. After the grave has done its sift- 
ing, and subtricting, there would be absolutely 
nothing at all left of the being to go upward. 

This is a very popular phrase with our money- 
loving and money-getting age. But, we trow, a 
man does very little indeed who can only say that 
a large line of credit in his bank accounts, he can 
make over to his childien. 

Nor while the husband is at the counting-house 
for ten times three hundred and thirteen hours of 
the year, and his wife is handling her visiting 
cards and opera-glasses, can this “providing for,” 
be delegated to the care and the conscience of 
hired proxies. 

It is true that domestic helps can feed and 
clothe—can do just that which money can induce 
animated machines to do—but what of the social® 
the: affectional, and all the higher and still higher 
ranges and gradations of human nature ? 

“ Provided for!” indeed it is too often the pro- 
vided with—provided with means for self-ruin— 
for an-utter, reckless waste of the vital powers; 
for means for sustenance in a state of idleness, 
and so of means for the introduction and fostering 
of every habit which is the offspring of indolence 
and temptation. 

The writer will never forget the hour when a 
brilliant young man, now an orraament to society, 
and a most useful citizen, stood at a certain corner, 
pointed out five spacious mansions, accompanying 
the action with a brief recital of his own experi- 
ence. 

“ Those five large houses,” veined he, “‘ were 
the homes of five young men, all of them the sons 
of wealthy fathers, who were ambitious to insure 


‘an ample provision for their families. At the time 


to which I refer, my own father was living, and 
was thought to be one of the most prosperous mer- 
chants in thecity. The five young men were my 
intimate associates. « It was give and take, in our 
daily rounds; and this system ef mutual treating 
and free expenditure, was fast shoveling out the 


downward track. We were provided with abun- 


dance of means for the gratification and growth 
of the sensual nature. At that time my father 
was suddenly drowned, and through some unex- 
plained mystery, whereas his partner came out a 
rich man, his estate proved to be but little more 
than solvent. 


“That settlement broke up my companionship 
with the five young men. I was too proud and inde- 
pendent spirited, to take and not give back again, 
and on learning I had to provide for myself, I 
bent my energies to the task of mastering the pro- 
fession of which lam now amember. 

“I did not, however, lose sight altogether of my 
five former companions. 

“They were provided with means most effectu- 


ally to bring about their self-ruin. Last week 


Edward H——, the last one of the five, was assist- 
ed home by a policeman at two o’clock at night, 
from the scenes of his debaucheries, thrust in the 
front door of his father’s house, and was found 
lying dead upon the hall floor in the morning. 
The other four all came to miserable ends. One 
shot himself. Another died of delirium tremens. 
A third was drowned while on a spree, with com- 
panions of his evil hours; while a fourth was 
stabbed in a gambling hell. 

“Of all the most fortunate things which ever fell 
to my lot, that was one of the most fortunate which 
prevented me from being provided for after the 
style of those five inheritors of their fathers’ 
wealth.” 

You have, perhaps, a son,—look back to the 
course which has made you, and developed your 
powers, and prepared you for the achievement of 
laudable success! Now take the hint, and lay it 
down as a first axiom in the direction of a legacy, 
that money isthe poorest and worst thing you can 
leave a son,—if that is all. 

Is the heartfurnished? Is the head furnished? 
Is the memory stored? Isthe conscience sustain- 
ed and fortified by a rectified standard? Are the 
habits established in the course of virtue, purity, 
nobility of manhood? Are the tastes and sen 
timents refined upward, above the grosser na- 
ture ? 

Realizing aright these things, is there a parent 
who will not see that the best provision for his 


family is that loving, patient, and persevering 


course, which gains their confidence ; and steadily 
develops their lives, through the agency of the 
broader, the fuller, the wiser life of a true parent- 
age? In short,—be yourself what yeu would have 
your children be, and then so carry yourself that, 
by the divine blessing, you shall be the inspiring 
cause, and the molding power to your children; 
for without character they never are “ provided 
for,” though they should be the heirs of untold 
millions of these optward treasures. 


 Seotland bids fair to be the next field for Edu- 
cational reform. In her speech at the opening of 
Parliament, the other day, the Queen said: ‘‘ A pro- 
posal is anxiously expected in Scotland fer the ad- 
justment of the question of public Education. With 
reference to the training of the young in schools on 
national scale and basis, that portion of the country 
has especial claims on the favorable consideration of 
Parliament; and I trust the year may not pass by 
without your having disposed of the question by the 


enaetment of a just and effective law.”’ 


Opinion. 


SYMPATHY AND ADVICE FOR THE POPE. 
[From the (St. Louis) Central Christian Advocate. ] 

UR sympathy for the Pope is genuine, and 

our good wishes boundless. We have given 

him the best advice we could, and would be glad to 
see him cheerful and happy in his old age; but he is 
surrounded by a set of forlorn humbugs who man- 
age to keep him ina state of disquietude, the chief 
cause of which is, that he is going back to the dark 
ages, and the nineteenth century is marching for- 
ward to the millennium. No man can successfully 
ride two horses going in opposite directions. We 
warn the Pope against depending upon the uncer- 
tain sympathy of his subjects in America. They are 
ready to do anything in the way of banners, parade, 
and eloquent speeches; they are ready to slay their 
enemies (in a horn), but we imagine their exertions 
will end near where they begin. We have strongly 
urged the faithful to arm and rush to Italy and 
rescue the Pope, but if one of them has budged, we 
have not heard of it. We regret this state of things, 
both for the sake of the Pope and our own sake. 
After all, if we cannot save the temporal power, 
suppose we consider the possibility of getting on 
without it. The Pope, to our liking, is just as ven- 
erable sitting in the chair of St. Peter, and wield- 
ing only a spiritual sceptre. We cannot see that the 
Pope, asaruler of States, is a success. The liberty 


to their distance from Rome. 

Considering all the circumstances, if the Pope can 
get his regular meals without the temporal power, 
we advise him to give up without atear. If he will 
dismiss his ghostly attendants and the sham digni- 
taries who write absurd bulls in Latin, and call 
around him gentlemen, who, like St. Peter, are 
married, and have sense enough to write in the lan- 
guage which the people speak, he would succeed 
much better. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE ANNEXATION OF SAN DOMINGO. 
{From Wendell Phillips in the National Standard.) 


UT for us there are three insurmountable ob- 
jections to annexation. First, why seek an 
outpost which in case of war is only weakness. 
Honor and interest would concentrate all our navy 
there to protect our flag against foreign attack, and 
it would be the first point attacked. This expense 
and danger alone outweighs all the fancied advan- 
tage of Samana Bay to us in peace. Secondly, the 
shrewdest men in Washington are puzzled now to 
know how to reach the difficulties in the Gulf 
States: the angry and rebel element which makes a 
tool of the fancied conflict of races. If we cannot 
govern this belt of our continent, why double our 
troubles by annexing more of the same angry ele- 
ments, with a sea between us and them to add to 
the difficulty? Thirdly, when we annex the eastern 
half of San Domingo, we annex a war with Hayti. 
There is hardly a shadow of possibility that this 
can be avoided. What war with Haytien swords 
and climate means, the first Napoleon can tell us. 
| Ife seut there his brother-in-law with sixty thousand 
men, the flower of his victorious army. Only seven 
thousand ever saw France again. The same hate 
and the same August await us. If ‘“‘ Indian Rings” 
have created and prolonged Indian wars with heart- 
less greed for gold, where would Haytien wars be 
ever allowed to end, affording as they would such 
matchless opportunities to drill dfficers and enrich 
contractors? Why, we could buy two Cubas with 
the cost of one year of such warfare. 
STUMBLING-BLOCKS IN THE WOMAN CAUSE. 
{From T. W. Higginson, in the Woman’s Journal.) 
i it as we will, the great mass of 
people will always be governed less by logic 
than by sympathy, hope, fear, expectation. What 
interests them about a reform is to know what it 
will accomplish, and they guess at this by what its 
advocacy has already accomplished in the persons 
of its leaders. A word against the institution of 
marriage, for instance, frightens a thousand wives; 
a sneer against the dignity of motherhood is felt as 
an insult by ten thousand mothers. And yet these 
words may have been carelessly spoken, and may be 
contradicted by the whole life of the speaker. The 
remedy is, to avoid speaking carelessly in matters 
of such unspeakable importance. It is a pity, for 
the sake of a pungent phrase, te throw —_ the 
sympathies of the thoughtful. 

{ always hear with an inward groan, at Weantn 
Suffrage Conventions, the lavish praises bestowed 
on women, the wholesale denunciations of men, and 
the unbounded predictions of the millennium to fol- 
low the enfranchisement of women, in which some 
speakers delight. For I know that neither this re- 
form, nor any other, can endure the tests which this 
suggests. The sober hearer inevitably reflects: 
** Are we so sure that women will purify politics, 
when they do not even purify their own platform ? 
Can we assert that they will bring dignity into pub- 
lic affairs when they do not maintain it toward those 
who differ from them in private? Can they import 
truth into public caucuses when they charge each 
other with falsehood in their own conventions? 
Will they choose better men for public office, when 
they stand visibly ready to flatter the first dema- 
gogue who flatters them ?’’ 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL- 
BOOKS. 


(From the Evening Mail.) 


firm (the Messieurs Barnes], we hope 

have reason to believe, have won their im- 
mense success by the improved character of the 
sehool-books they have put forth, and they should 
welcome, as indeed should all publishers, the point- 
ing out by honest and capable critics of any detaiis 
in which their books may happen to be inferior to 
others in the market, that these errors may be for 
their own advantage corrected. Newspaper criti- 
cism, by the very conditions of the case, is so apt in 
this country to be hurried ‘and superficial that the 


given all possible encouragement, especially in the 


and happiness of the nations is in inverse proportion | 


painstaking and intelligent reviewer should be | to y oruelt both yr sel 


infinitely important matter of school-books. Honest 
and specific criticism is a help, not a hinderance, to 
the publisher, for publishing houses, like other 
things, grow and prosper essentially according to 
the inevitable law of natural selection—the inferior — 
dies to give to the superior greater scope. It pays a 
publisher better to waste a whole edition, rather 
than to keep his imprint upon exposed errors, and 
the best know this and have acted on it. Why, 
therefore, will not the trade generally learn not to 
fly to arms at once against honest critics, their 
real friends, but instead of by the silly and un- 
dignified childishness of poor sarcasm, or still more 
objectionable means, to dispute the critie’s verdict, 
if they have good reason to dispute it, courteously 
and in the samespirit of reaching the right in which 
that verilict has been given? We think we may 
speak for all in saying that such corrections would 
be cheerfully and courteously welcomed—for no 
true critic, who possesses that modesty which grows 
with insight into the vast field of knowledge, at- 
tempts the réle of His Infallibility. 


MINISTERIAL REBUKE. 
{From the Milwaukee Sentinel.]} 


R. WILKINSON fin “ Bondage of the Pul- 

pit,’’ Seribner’s Monthly] says: We charged ' 
in general that the current sermon among us was 
wanting in the spirit of aggression. We charged 
in particular that the ministerial function of public 
rebuke was feebly and infrequently exercised.”’ 

This seems to us to disclose remarkable ignorance 
of two rather important matters, human nature 
and the Christian religion. Christianity does not 
undertake to pitchfork people into Heaven, and it 
would not succeed if it did. In short, the true re- 
buke is that which in form and tone is not rebuke, 
and the true aggression is that which in form and 
tone is not aggressive. Hisfirst point in the second 
of his papers is that ministers dare not smite hip 
and thigh, because nobody will support them in. 
doing it, and intimates that ‘“‘ this scandalous slack- 


| ness of ecclesiastical discipline’ will be the subject 


of a future article. We trust not, because, forsooth, 
if Mr. Wilkinson goes en as he has begun, with 
loud appeal to the firebrand -in-the-foxes’-tails- 
example, he may find some difficulty in securing 
practical support.’’ In practical religion, the 
gentle master’s method, and the method of the 
divine influence, will stand, and the improvements 
of the pulpit must be toward Christ, not toward 
| the model scold whom Mr. Wilkinson seems to have 
in mind. 
» PROSPECTS OF THE ANNEXATION. 
{From the Cologne Gazette.] 


HEN Alsace and German Lorraine are 
once united to Germany, many well-to-do 
families of French nationality will certainly pre- 
pare themselves to migrate into France. Much 
disturbance and hindrance may arise from this at 
first, but, on the whole, I consider it a great ad- 
vantage if, asfar as possible, the French who have 
but migrated hither after all should forsake us, 
and again seek their actual Fatherland. They do 
not suit us at all, and will form but very stubborn 
members of our new German realm. Alsace and 
German Lorraine are districts so richly endowed 
by nature that the number of emigrant French 
will soon be made up by the influx of Germans.... 
In spite, however, of national hatred, the French 
possessors of property must needs consider very 
deeply whether they will exchange the future 
probably very uncertain situation of affairs in 
France, with the security in our German dominions. 
Even many of the rich proprietors of spinning and 
weaving establishments in Mtihlhausen who now 
bear us so deep a grudge will be glad to remain with — 
us when matters are on a firmer footing. If these 
gentlemen wish to go, however, we will certainly 
not keep them, for their very extensive and un- 
deniably well-managed establishments are well 
suited for acquisition, and remunerative manage- 
ment by German joint-stock companies. That 
which would have most weight and influence is, 
however, the speedy erection of a thoroughly Ger- 
man university at Strasbourg. If the University of 
Freiburg could but be transported thither! Noth- 
ing unites a district so well with the other German 

countries as a good German university. 

THE COAL BLOCKADE. _ 

[From the Engineering and Mining Journal.) 

\ {| R. WOOD, of New York, by sudden and bold 
parliamentary tactics, won the other day from 
the House of Representatives a decisive vote, in 
favor of the bill abolishing all duties on foreign 
coal. As no anthracite coal is imported, this meas- 
ure, if it becomes a law, will strike a blow at the 
bitumious coal business. .. . The policy of crippling 
the weak bituminous coal industry, because the 
powerful anthracite industry has grown arrogant, 
seems doubtful, to say the least. It is too much like 
the schoolboy’s expedient of revenging himself 
upon a bullying adversary by throwing stones at his 
little sister. . Ifany legislation is needed, it is 
legislation to regulate the freight-charges of trans- 
portation companies. These companies get their 
right of way from the State. They are authorized 
to take private land in spite of the owner, at its ap- 
praised value; they enjoy many privileges, because 
they are supposed, ascommon carriers, to be a great 
public benefft. Yet all over the country, railroads 
are managed exclusively in the interest of private 
owners; and the company which by extorting the 
highest fares and freights, and operating most 
cheaply, declares the largest dividends, is called 
“the best managed.’’ There should be a limit 
to this irresponsible tyranny of corporations ; 
and nothing proves it more clearly than the man- 
ner in which the transportation companies of Penn- 
sylvania have combined in their capacity as ceal- 
mining companies to prevent small collieries from 
working, by sueh an increase of — charges as 
will prevent the shipment of coal. . Thus it will 
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HE value of the Bureau of Education has re- 
ceived a signal proof. Its limited power “to 
collect and disseminate information” has sufficed to 
give one State, at least, a considerable stirring up. 
The last report of the Bureau says of Delaware: 
“There is no State supervision, no State provision 
for training teachers, no School Law adequate for 
keeping the schools open. . . . The schools of the 
State generally are of an inferior class, and, so far 
as organized under the School Law of the State, pro- 
vide only for the education of the whites. . .. Sus- 
sex County now raises by taxation $30, Kent $50, and 
Newcastle $75—the lowest limit which will secure 
their appropriation of the State fund.” As these 
three counties make up the State, and have a popu- 
lation of 125,000, the county school tax is almost one 
cent for each child of school age. It is not surpris- 
ing that the schools are *‘ generally inferior.’’ Nor 
is it surprising that Senator Bayard should protest 
againt the dissemination of such ‘‘ slanderous”’ in- 
formation concernivg his constituents. 

If the “average schoolmaster of the United 

States” is not too far abroad we would suggest that 
he return and interview the Chicago Tepublican. 
*The Republican has veen speaking disrespectfully 
of him, in this wise: “It would he an interesting 
and useful subject of philosophical inquiry, why it 
is that the average schoolmaster of the United 
States is the narrowest, most bigoted, least progress- 
ive, and upon subjects of geaeral interest, least in- 
telligent man of the community: why, the school- 
master counts for nothing among men—is univer- 
sally, and not without justice, counted out of the 
practical world: as being unrelated to it either 
through service or through sympathy. Isit because 
only a particular style of persons enter the teaching 
profession? or is the schoolmaster simply the per- 
fected product of the process to which it is his func- 
tion to subject the rising generation? If this is what 
he is, it would be profitable to know whether the 
same pfrocess may not always be expected, other 
things being equal, to produce the same effects.” 

Between 1820 and 1865 the University of Virginia 
received Joans, gifts and annuities amounting to 
$938,750; and since 1865, the sum of $82,645. During 
the whole period the institution received from the 
State, apportionments amounting to $1,004,364. One 
thousand and eighty-one students, of Whom 662 
were State students, have been received free of tui- 
tion fees. Between 1846 and 1857 a large number of 
the State students were also boarded free. The total 
number of matriculates is 13,491, of whom 4,942 were 
from other States and countries. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step, 
itis said. If the people of Delaware are in conster- 
nation because of the exposure of their educational 
poverty, what must be the feelings of the good peo- 
ple of Columbus, Ohio, with regard to the sad state 
of popular ignorance developed there? A report 


* has just been made to the School Board of that city, 


asserting that pupils of the public schools are actu- 
ally ‘ignorant of the repeat and hold, and of the 
difference between accidental and natural signa- 
tures, and the like ordinary things!’ Where is 
Macaulay’s school-boy? 

Peter Cooper celebrated Washington’s birthday 
by giving $150,000 to the Institute which bears his 
name, and which is such a glorious monument to 
his wise philanthropy. Half the income of the gift 
is to be used in forming a reference and lending 
library for the use of all classes of working people. 


A NEW AMERICAN STATUE. 


OR some,time past we had been reading in 
the various daily papers, rumors and reports of 
a new statue lately completed in Florence, by 
Thomas R. Gould, a Boston sculptor who had gone 
to Italy to study, and to work out some commissions. 
These notices were mostly extracts from European 
papers: and we read that the Florentine correspond- 
ent ef the London Times called it ‘‘an exquisitely 
beautiful ideal subject; the London Herald spoke 
of it as “‘a very remarkable work ;’’ one paper con- 
tained an extract from the Opinione newspaper of 
Florence, mentioningit as ‘a work which could never 
fail of receiving the encomiums of art-connoisseurs;”’ 
and we saw, too, in a late copy of the London Art- 
Journal, a letter from the well known critic and 
writer, James Jackson Jarves, giving this statue a 
high place as an original creation, and praising its 
- author highly as one of the foremost among the 
American sculptors now abroad, who are laboring 
to raise the standard of American art from the plane 
of mere portraiture, or materialistic reproduction, to 
the realm of the ideal. 

It was, therefore, with pleasure and much interest 
that we received a courteous invitation from the 
Hon. Demas Barnes, of Brooklyn, to be present at 
his residence on Monday evening, of last week, and 
witness the “unveiling’’ of this already renowned 
statue, which it seemed he had purchased in Flor- 
ence, to grace the parlors of his own home. The 
company gathered was really a notable one, com- 
prising nearly all the men (there were no ladies, save 
those of the family, and one or two intimate friends), 
recognized as the leeding citizens of Brooklyn, in 
social, political, clerical, and professional circles, 
while New York was handsomely represented by 
men eminent in various walks of life, particularly 
those of literature and art. 

At the end of the three handsome rooms, against’ 
the central section of a triple window which took in 
their full width, hung a heavy maroon velvet cur- 
tain, in front of whose elegant folds stood the statue. 
At first the whole figure was covered from view, 
but when, all being prepared, the enshroud- 
ing drapery fell to the floor, there stood re- 
vealed the artist’s eonception of “The West 
Wind,’ gleaming, under the skillfully arranged 
lights, in a whiteness of dazzling purity. The first 
effect upon the crowded spectators was @ hush of 


surprise, and then came a spontaneous burst of ap- 


| 


Plause; after which, while examining the statue, 
the company listened to Mr. Barnes’ account of how 
he found and secured his treasure, and te apprecia- 
tive and critical remarks upon it from several gen- 
tlemen quite capable of understanding and exp 
ing in words the beauties of the work. 
There seems to be some confusion in the minds of 
the critics as to whether the artist intends the statue 
to represent the Genius of the East listening to the 
wonderful story of America brought on the western 
breeze, or the spirit of America herself, impersona- 
ted in an ideal presentment of the freshest and 
wholesomest wind of her broad continent. We in- 
cline to the latter view. The statue is the figure of 
a young, active, graceful, but strong, and almost ro- 
bust, female figure, springing upward and all but 
floating in air, as her downward-pointed feet scarce- 
ly touch the ground. The handsome head, turned 
to catch the breeze, shows the short waving hair 
lifted from the neek; the full, forward breast is 
modestly veiled by the left hand and arm in careless 
‘pose; the right hand catches the thin drapery of the 
robe, which, bound about the waist by a slender 
starry girdle, isblown backward by the wind, reveal- 
ing the symmetry of the lower limbs; while the mar- 
ble is so delicately wrought that in parts it becomes 
fairly translucent. The sweep and whirl of the 
gathered robe behind the seemingly advancing fig- 
ure, where the folds come together most volumin- 
ously and trail over the stump of a tree, constitute 
the real support of the statue, the massive stone los- 
ing much of its apparent bulk but being really very 
thick and sturdy—a device at once ingenious and 
artistic. 
Altogether, it is a beautiful work of art. Some as- 
pects of it are not to our liking, and there are minor 
criticisms that might easily be made, but as a whole 
it is original, graceful, truthful, and singularly well- 
wrought; while, whatever may be the exact idea 
which the artist had in view, its unconventional, 
occidental freedom, and wholesome, active vitality 
of action, together with the breezy freshness and 
airiness of the general effect, certainly entitle it to 
its very appropriate name, ‘“* The West Wind.”’ 
We are glad that so characteristically American a 
statue should have found its home in America. 
And, since Mr. Barnes has so generously recognized 
the right of his fellow-citizens to share in the enjoy- 
ment of his beautiful possession, we take pleasure in. 
publicly recording our gratification. 
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Overland Through Asia. By Thomas W. Knox. 
Conn. : <Amerjcan Publishing Co. 


Across America and Asia. By Raphoet Pumpelly. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1871. 


Life and Nature under the Tropics. By H. M. and 
fan” N. Myers. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
When the next chapter of American literature is 
written, the history of the Asiatic fever will cer- 
tainly hold a very prominent place. All our new 
authors seem carried away by it. Bret Harte 
reaches the pinnacle of fame by his ‘* Heathen 
Chinee.’”’ Col. Conwell springs into the high alti. 
tudes of literary repute by his clever essay upon the 
Why and How of Chinese immigration. Ross 
Browne browsed in the same fields with happy re- 
sults. George Kennan slept in Siberia with the 
mercury freezing in the thermometer and presently 
thawed himself out ina book which hag won him 
laurels from English critics, even beyond the grate- 
ful recognition of those to whom a prophet is not 
without honor in hisown country. And now come 
Col. Knox and Prof. Pumpelly fresh from the same 
soil, primed with travelers’ tales, and demanding 
most credulous attention. We dare not say that 
they have exhausted the subject. The possibilities 
of Asia to book-makers are as difficult to solve as 
the possibilities of Nevada to mining companies. 
Every fresh account leaves us in deeper doubt. The 
very vastness of information upon Asiatic topics 
creates an atmosphere of suspicion, which seems to 
make a new volume necessary every six months, in 
order to convince us beyond peradventure that in 
China people drink tea, eat with chop-sticks and 
have a certain degree of reverence for Confucius. 


Far be it, however, from our intention to cast re- 
proach upon either of the excellent authors whose 
books gre now before us. If they traverse over 
somewhat beaten ground, they at least bring to 
their work an individual freshness and a habit of 
personal observation which make us forget every- 
thing which has gone before, and lead us to read on 
and on as if the Flowery Land were some newly- 
discovered Eldorado—the Colonel, a Columbus, and 
the Professor, an Americus Vespucius. Overland 
Through Asia is a book for the people. It crowd- 
ed with woodeut illustrations of scenes, terrible, 
pathetic, humorous, incredible, and unquestionable. 
Even apart from the letter-press, in its panoramic 
aspect solely, the volume is a mine of instruction 
and amusement. The narrative portion, however, 
as might naturally have been anticipated from an 
author who most accurately comprehends the 
popular market, is the pre-eminent feature. Noth- 
ing that could give point to a story is ever lost. 
Whatever was to be seen, Col. Knox saw. He 
landed at Petropaviovsk, Kamtohatka, went over- 
land through Siberia, down the Amoor, got a 
glimpse of Chimese Tartary, pushed on to Moscow 
and ended at St. Petersburg. Everywhere he either 
meets with adventures or hears of them. He wishes 
to reach Pekin but not being able to compass it, he 
finds plenty of travelers who have been there, and 
who freely give him the benefit of their experience. 
Hence the reader learns quite as much about 
that favored city as if the author had traversed 
its narrow lanes on his own proper feet. In like 
manner the Colonel absorbs every tale of the: 
Siberian steppes, which has genuine novelty—perils 
from wolves—the hardships and horrors of inland 
journey over frozen rivers and wind-swept plains, 
stories of the mines, of Polar bear-hunting, of exiles: 
and their romantic escapes. This habit of supple- 
menting his own observations by those of local 


pages a vast deal of what 1s usually monotonous in | 
books of personal travel. | 


Of Prof. Pumpelly’s Across America and Asta, 
one very pleasant thing is to be said—it has 
through five editions! That the book 
deserves this and even a far higher success ; no one 
who has read it carefully can deny. It is very dif+ 
ferent in character from the volume which has pre- 
cedent notice, appeals to « different audience, and 
is to be judged by other standards. Moreover, 
while there are glimpses of the inevitable ‘‘ Chinee,” 
and of scenes Siberian, yet nainly we are carried 
through new routes, are introduced to fresh phases 
of life, and gain genuine additions to our knowledge. 
A most striking feature of the book is that which 
relates to Arizona, whither the author went in 1860, 
The life of the border has hitherto reached us only 
by newspaper channels, and with a complexion that 
savored rather of the dime novel than of veracious 
history. Prof. Pumpelly simply tells us of what 
passed before his own eyes, and the picture which 
he draws of the hazards of the frontier, the 
treacheries of Mexican workmen, the horrors of 
Indian warfare, and the abso!ute lawlessness pre- 
vailing on every hand, is of peculiar value, as 
coming from an unprejudiced and philosophical 
;onlooker. This preliminary episode introduces us, 
also, to what the reader soon discovers to be a not 
unfrequent characteristic of the author—a fortunate 
habit of plunging into adventures without serious 
detriment to his person. Thus on board the Pacific 
steamer, the fresh water tank sprung a leak, and 
every one was put on short rations. But the passen- 
gers reached port before serious danger arose. So 
in his journey along the Great Wall of China, the 
Professor/continues to become entangled with the 
population of whole villages; but at the supreme 
moment the authorities intervene and all is again 
serene. The chapters upon Japan are exceptionally 
interesting, and the Professor has greatly added to 
the value of this portion of the work by the paper 
upon Japanese art. In thus drawing from the 
technical knowledge of a friend, and freely credit- 
ing him with the service, he honors literature in ,a 
direction where honor is not invariably found, 
There is a vast deal of curious information upon 
mines, and especially of the coal fields of Eastern 
Asia. In fact the man of science constantly and 
most favorably discloses himself in the volume. 
We may say, in summing up,, that to a reader 
who wishes one of the safest books upon Western 
and Central Asia, a book free from prejudice, com- 
pact with really valuable facts, equally an authority 
upon points of physical configuration and upon 
the salient features of social and political life in 
Japan and China, not exhadstive in detail but 
fruitful in those generalizations which are after all 
the sinew and nerve of works of travel; we can un- 
hesitatingly recommend Mr. Pumpelly’s narrative. 
Its style is exceedingly felivitous. Its tone is hearty 
and healthy. It never tires, and it leaves on the 
memory an impression not easily to be rased. 


South America has this in common with Asia, that 
it is to a very considerable degree a terra incognita. 
Indeed we already know very much more about the 
Yang Tse Kiang than we do about the Amazon or 
the Orinoco. In respect to the latter river, how- 
ever, and indeed to the whole Northern equatoriul 
basin which it waters, our knowledge has been not 
a little increased by the observations of the 
Williams’ College Expedition, to which we are in- 
debted for the book which stands last in our list of 
tithes. The visit was madein the summer of 1867, 
One portion of the expedition ascended the Andes 
to Quito, then descended the slope of the Eastern 
Cordillera to the Rio Napo, and taking canoes pro- 
ceeded on to the mouth of the Amazon. The other 
party, starting from Caraccas, followed the courses 
of the {Orinoco and Rio Negro, and joined their 
friends at Para. The first division was in charge of 
Prof. Orton of Rochester, who has already recorded 
his observations. One of the Myers accompanied 
him, the other went with with the Grinoco division. 
In Life and Nature under the Tropics the two 
co-laborers very happily combine their separate 
notes, and the result .is a volume that does honor io 
the authors. And here let us remark that the 
Messrs. Myers in ,their preface, and Prof. Hopkins 
in his introduction, have done the book injustice 
by such prases as “‘ our boyish way, “ imperfections 
incident to a first effort,’’ ‘“‘our young friends,” 
which so far from disarming critieism only set it on 
the alert. Practically there is scarcely anything of 
orude authorship, and the worst fault that shows 
itself is the occasional use of ** we,’’ in the editorial 
sense, where the first person singular would have 
been more exact. The human element is a cipher 
under the tropics; and naturally,.the narrative is 
principally devoted to descriptions of scenery, and 
of the more curious forms of vegetabie and animal 
life. Among the great cataracts of the Orinoco, we 
are told, the climate is so humid as to render watches 
useless. Nevertheless the travelers had excellent 
time pieces. ‘ Hach species of insect comes and 
goes at invariable hours. Between the departing 
of some species, and the appearing of the one whi::h 
succeeds, there is a short intermission ; others ovcr- 
lap each other. Each produces a peculiar sensation 
by its sting, that cannot be mistaken, so that, evin 
though clouds obscure the sun, or darkness veil the 
night, one may be assured how far upon its course 
the day or night has gone!’’ We could easily fill 
our page with most entertaining extracts from the 
book, if space allowed. The voyage on the Orinoco 
and the Rio Negro was one of continuous exciie- 
ment and of equally continuous discomforts. At 
one time they are floating through a mist of mos- 
quitoes twenty feet deep, next they swing thcir 
hammocks over sand which in the morning is found 
swarming with jiggers. Sancudos on one side, bats 
on the other, and ¢rocodiles pleasantly disporting 
themselves in inconvenient proximity—such are the 
entrancing pleasures of a tropical holiday trip! in 
the Western Cordilleras one of the Myers penetrated 
to the crater of Pichincha (a volcano 15,827 feet 


authorities, enables the author to eliminate from his, 


high) amid a fieree storm of snow and hail. Tie 
story of this adventure is most spiritedly told. | 


we and Systematic Botany, fifth edition, 
Manual o } 
of ithe. Botany of the Northern United 
ee and Field Book of Botany: 
ow Plants Grow, a Botan ‘ 
Common Schools. By Prof. 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1871. 
te progress of science in other directions, un- 
folding most. interesting fields takes not ing 
away from the importance of botanical study. So 
intimate are the relations between all the realms of 
nature that no one can be understood alone. In the 
advance which is now made toWard bolder and 
more definite statements, regarding the system of 
Nature as an Evolution, the natural history of 
Plants is appealed to by theorists with great minute- 
ness of research, and furnishes many of the most 
highly valued data. Botany, therefore, more than 
ever offers a most fascinating as well as convenient 
door of entrance for those who would seek an intro- 
duction to the higher walks of science. It intro- 
duces one to the beginnings and first processes of all 
life, instructs in the most profound mysteries, or on 
the other hand repays abundantly and easily those 
who must content themselves with only limited 
studies in Nature. There is nothing dull in what 
the flowers have to tell to those who have converse 
with them, even if it be in easy dalliance, rather 
than in life-long study with microscope in hand. 
We know of no one so apt to teach this charming 
science as Prof. Gray of Harvard. His works, above 
named, have been so long and so generally used and 
hdve won so high a reputation for the author at 
home and abroad, that, whileit is very natural that 
new and revised editions should be called for, it 
seems almost superfiuous to add new praises. These 
works have long been standards, and as such are 
invaluable. The Structural and Systematic Botany, 
though called an introduction, is a very full expdsi- 
tion of vegetable anatomy and physiology. The 
statements are clear and illustrated at every step 
by cuts. In debated points full justice is done to 
the experiments and theories of others, while the 
author shows that he well knows how to sift facti- 
tious argument. Chapter thirteenth, on the move- 


| ment of plants by spontaneous and inherent vital- 


ity, instead of by virtue of physical forces, is such a 
statement on these pointe as must stand for a long 
time unanswered, for all that can be validly cited in 
answer, from the mostadvanced knowledge of plant 
life; and in spite of the insane anxiety of modern 
philosophy to reduce the phenomena of life, vegeta- 
ble and animal, to mechanical problems. The Man- 
ual of Botany contains a complete description of 
the flora of the Northern States east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of North Carolina and Tennessee, 
according to the natural system, with an analytical 
key. This is enriehed also with twenty plates to 
assist in the study of grasses, sedges, and ferns. The 
Field Book is a condensation of the principles of the 
science with a description of plants. It is also more 


comprehensive in that it embraces a flora of wider 


limits, even extending to cultivated and conserva- 
tory plants. How Plants Grow is intended for quite 
young folks, and is in the main an excellent adapta- 
tion to their minds; though there is an occasional 
use of words which they will hardly understand 
without reference to a dictionary. The “ Popular 
Flora” which is appended, contains a description of 
about one hundred of cultivated and wna piantg, 
and of the most familiar genera and species in sach 
family. 

Italy, Rome Florence and Venice. 


and Naples, 
From the French of H. Taine. By J. Durand. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1871. 


Of all things in the way of travelers’ tales, per- 
haps a journal is the most uninteresting to the 
average reader, yet Mr. Taine is bold enough to say 
in his preface that this book is ‘‘a journal with some 
of its pages missing.’’ Whatever gratitude may fill 
the heart at this announcement at the beginning of 
our reading, must, it seems to us, give way to regret 
long before the book is laid aside. The author’s char- 
acteristics as a critic of art are well known, and yet 
not generally understood. His philosophy of art (we 
do not mean his book under that title, but the under- 
lying moral principle of all his writings) is of a very 
comprehensive nature, including every possible 
condition of life, manners, of civil and religious 
polity, of climate and of race. Mr. Ruskin looks 
deeper into inanimate nature than does M. Taine, 
but he does not see so far into human nature, and 
very likely would not venture to talk about it if he 
did. In fact, that the Oxford graduate should ever 
express himself as the Frenchman does coneerning 
social life, present and past, is not among the pos- 
sibilities. Mr. Taine’s practice is to look at a specific 


object of art, and let it argue its own case. He 


notes down his impressions as they come, and when 


his mind is fully made up, proceed#to elaborate his — 


ideas for the benefit of the public, and, strange to 
say, the public like it. Let the reader ask himself 
how many authors could do this with any chance of 
popularity. It is very evident that a peouliar cast 
of mind is essential, but even this is not enough. It 
is only a wide knowledge of the world, a eandid 
habit of looking at both sides of a question, a judi- 
cious blending of acquired learning and experience, 
a careful use, as ap artilleryman says, of both fore 
and hind sights, that can secure success for a work 
of this sort. That our author possesses these quali- 
fications we think no one will doubt who reads his 
pages. As a descriptive writer, too, he is admirable. 
Seldom, probably never, verging upon .the sensa- 
tional, in the common acceptation of the term; he is 
remarkably successful in carrying the reader with 
him, whether he attempts to express in words a 
painting, a statue, or a natural landscape. It may 
not be possible to select passages of glowing elo- 
qpence from his works, as has been done in the case 
of Mr. Ruskin, but the general impression left after 
a perusal thereof is that he is realistic in a philo- 
sophic, rather than a microscopic sense, decidedly 
skeptical in regard to religion as represented by the 
Romish Church, somewhat contemptuous when 
looking at the social and artistic conventionalities 
of the day, and altogether a critic and philosopher 

unquestionable power to interest and in- 


struct. 
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CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. 


N the Covenant of one, at least, of our church- 
es are these words: “ You consecrate yourself, 
and all that you possess, to the service of Christ.” 
The spirit of these words is in the heart of all 
genuine Christian life. Every part of us, soul and 
body ; appetites, affections, energies; the imagina- 
tion, the will, the executive faculties; all the out- 
ward possessious we may have, friendships, prop- 
erty, reputation, intluence ; all are to be servants 
of God. The use of all is to be pervaded and con- 
troled by the divine law of love. 

Every man has his peculiar talent. And for each 
special talent is there need in the Lord’s work. 
But men seem to see the need and the correspond- 
ing obligation more clearly in regard to some pow- 
ers and faculties than others. If a young man has 
native eloquence and persuasive power, those 
around him say, “He ought to be a preacher.” If 
one has quick sensibility and sympathy, with the 
power of winning confidence, he naturally feels 
himself called to cheer and comfort men, and serve 
God in this way. So of all the faculties that seem 
of a more spiritual sort, their office in Christian 
life is readily perceived. 

But at this time, especially, there are a vast army 
of men whose strength lies chiefly in a wholly dif- 
ferent direction. The country is rich in men who 
have ability to make money. All around us we 
see men of vast energy, of untiring application; 
men to whom it isa pleasure to work early and 
work late ; to whom the rush and stress of busi- 
ness life is what battle is to soldiers, filling them 
with ardor, rousing them to do and to conquer. 
Our great citics, East and West, are filled with 
such men. The opportunities of American life, 
and the prodigious resources of our country, raise 
them up by tens of thousands. They are the typi- 
cal Americans. Theirs is the energy that is civil- 
izing a continent almost within a generation. 
There is cultivated in them a vigor, an aptness, an 
indomitable will and quick resource. Wesee such 
men in the prime of life, carrying out vast enter- 
prises ; creating public works, whichin another age 
would have overtasked a nation’s strength ; build- 
ing up for themselves fortunes. We see young 
men starting in moderate circumstances, and ap- 
plying themselves to business with fidelity, with 
absorbing application, with patient but invincible 
courage; and we look confidently to see them 
mount the ladder with steady feet. 

Is this talent, which so draws into itself life’s best 
energy, exempt from the law of sanctification to 
God? If it is so, how much of a business man’s 
life does the Lord get? Is that a Christian life, in 
which the chief oecupation, thé thing to which 
most time and energy and thought are given, min- 
isters only to seli? 

“Well,” says one, “I am strictly honest in all my 
business dealings, even when temptation is hot; 
and that I call being faithful to religion!” Cer- 
tainly you cannot be faithful to religion with less 
than that. If,you are not honest, you are sure- 
ly no Christian, though your gains build churches 
and nourish orphans. But henesty {touches only 
one part of the money-getter’s life; there remains 
the great question, how does he use his money 
when it is got? What are the fruits of this vast 
energy, this untiring labor ? 

Here is a man who having by fair means achiev- 
éd riches, surrounds himself to the utmost limit of 
his wealth with the luxuries and beauties of life. 
His house is stately; elegant taste furnishes and 
adorns it; there are beautiful grounds, and works 
of art; his family and his guests receive all the 
delicate ministrations of refined luxury ; and as, 
still toiling, he yearly wins a larger income, still the 
increase is absorbed in the widening circle of 
* wants that spring from indulgence. 

Another man, caring nothing for such enjoy- 
ments, loves only the sense of power which grows 
with growing wealth. He plays the game forits 
own sake, and cares nothing for the winnings save 
as they make him a stronger and bolder player. 
Still he invests and re-invests; his plans take 
Lroader and still broader scope; men point at him 
as at a king, and he rejoices as in the strength of a! 


giant. When he is gone his money may lapse to | 


his ‘ihe or whither chance wills; nay, perhaps 


may found a grand charity ; but to the end of life 


—=|he grasps it as a means of power, and thinks of 


nothing more. And a third man steadily accumu- 
lates, saying to himself that when he is gone his 
children shaH be left with ample possessions for 
their entire lives. 

Now, over against these, what is the Chistian 
ideal? It is that of One who, having infinite wealth, 
and the conscious power. of omnipotence, and di- 
vine fullness of bliss, spent it all freely for us. To 
our ears have been spoken the words “It is more 


821 blessed to give than to receive.” Us hath Christ 
152] called to follow him. He has bid us if we love 


him to show that love unto his earthly children. 
He has said to us of every man hungry, or naked, 
or sick, or in prison, “ Behold my brother, and 
thine!” And in the hands of those who are rich, 
he has placed what may be food to the hungry, and 


u4 | clothing to the naked ; the means of light te those 


who are in darkness, and hope to those who are in 


- 14} despair. He has appointed them to be in a pecu- 


liar sense the stewards of his goods, the almoners 
of his bounty. Giving, he says to them “Give 
again.” And they know nothing of the worth of 
His gift, except as they part with it in like spirit 
as it was given to themselves. 

It is perfectly wonderful, what pleasure rich 
men deny themselves! It is incredible, how they 
neglect opportunities for happiness! A selfish rich 
man has the reverse of the philosopher’s stone, he 
has learned how to turn gold into dross. No joy 
so irradiates the heart as the reflected light of 
good done to others. It is the miracle of human 
folly that a man should surround himself only with 
splendid furniture, when he might have the 
thought of sad faces brightened by him; that he 
should prefer being admired as a rich man to being 
loved as a benefactor. Yet we would hardly have it 
otherwise. The pleasure of doing good is so sweet 
that it ought rightly to go to those who do not 
seek their own pleasure at all. 

The power of making money, in proportion as it 
draws out a man’s whole energy, in proportion as 
it is a mighty force in worldly affairs, may be just 
so far an efficient servant in the Lord’s cause. It 
is as powerful to do good, to promote human hap- 
piness, to bring men to Christ, as it is to build rail- 
roads and reclaim wildernesses. Nobody doubts 
that a preacher of the Gospel is doing Christian 
work ; and the rich man who educates or supports 
a minister, is doing the same work. Every man 
who keeps his eyes and heart open, will know of 
a thousand channels through which money will do 
unspeakable good. Opportunities hardly need to 
be sought, they thrust themselves upon us. To- 
day, to the knowledge of all of us, women and 
children by thousands are suffering in France for 
bread, and every dollar given goes straight to re- 
lieve such. We see in the city every day children 
growing up into inevitable misery and crime; and 

we know that—-thanks to those who have given 
more than money—by our help some of them may 
be removed from this Slough of Despond, and se- 
cured a chance for happy and honest lives. In 
these columns a week ago was told the story of a 
poor woman growing steadily and surely blind 
because she could not give up the work that sup- 
ported her little ones; to avert such misfortunes 
as that is the privilege of money. Such are the 
opportunities of those who have wealth. Through 
works like these is possible the blessed consecrat- 
ing of the faculty of winning wealth. 

Happy is that man who in going through life 
lays up constantly a treasure for himself in the 
happiness of others! Happy is he who is followed 
by grateful prayers and blessings, after he has for- 
gotten the dgeds that called them forth! That 
man is Christ’s who does indeed give to Christ’s 
service himself and all that he possesses. His is 
the sweet melody and peace of life; his alone is 
true success. 


THE CHOICE OF THE BAPTISTS. 


HE Baptists of New York, so far, at least, 
as they may be supposed to be repre- 
sented by 126 members of the “ Home for the 
Aged, Intirm and Destitute Members of Bap- 
tist Churches,” who voted last Tuesday to ac- 
cept the profiered aid of the Legislature, have 
made their election. They have chosen, after 
long and earnest deliberation, a lease of ten 
lots of ground in this city, in lieu of consistency 
with the well-understood principles of their Fa- 
thers, and the approbation and fellowship of their 
brethren of other denominations, who have hith- 
erto made common cause with them in resistance 
to Roman Catholic encroachment. 

At the meeting to which we have alluded, the 
venerable Dr. Williams, whose name is associated 
with all that is creditable in that denomination, 
who is one of its ripest and richest scholars, and 
perhaps the foremost exponent of what used to be 
known as “‘ Baptist principles,” and whose best 
eloquence has been employed to defeat this treason 
to the highest interests of American and Chris- 
tian liberty, presented an earnest remonstrance 
against the action of the trustees, signed by a long 
array of names, comprising the best men of all the 
churches in the city. But in vain. The act was 
consummated by a vote of 126 to 86,in favor of 
approving the acceptance of the lease. 

The principal speech in the affirmative was made 
by the Rev. Dr. Armitage, who seems to have oc- 
cupied the position of a leader, and his remarks to 
have been deemed sufficiently important to be 
reported at some length in the Tribune. If this 


has been done with any approach to correctness 
such a combination of Bunsby and Dogberry as this 
Doctor of Divinity never before was let loose upon 
an oppressed community. We had half proposed 
to ourselves the task of dissecting this pretence 
of argument, but it is so absolutely, hopelessly 
bad in every respect, that one knows not where to 
have it. One might as well attempt to spear a 
jelly-fish. 

More of this, if necessary, hereafter. Meanwhile 
we do not propose to hold the Baptist denomina- 
tion responsible for this inconsiderate action of 
126 misguided people in New York. We cannot 
believe but that, of the millions of that faith 
throughout the country, there are many who will 
rally to the lead of Dr. Williams, in defence of the 
principle of absolute and entire non-interference 
on the part of the government with the Church, 
and with its charities. We invoke, in behalf of a 
cause in which we are all cOmmon laborers and 
common sufterers, their indignant rebuke and dis- 
claimer of a deed which not only reflects eternal 
discredit upon them, but betrays all the rest of 
us; grieving and crippling every honest worker 
in the cause of political integrity and church inde- 
pendence. Now, if what we have heard about so 
long and so often-- and, may we not add, so loudly 
—as “ Baptist prii:ciples,” has any more consist- 
ency than moonshine, let us hear a little Baptist 
thunder 


LEGAL PREVENTION OF ILLIT- 
ERACY. 


F Mr. Bergh had set out to organize a Society 
for Compelling Kindness to Animals, his efforts 
would scarcely have been crowned with success. 
The most considerate and tender-hearted horse- 
owner would resent a law presuming to compel 
him to treat his beast with humanity ; and would 
most likely be a tritle discourteous to any volun- 
teer inspector of stables who might fall in his way. 
But a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is a very different matter. It has a spe- 
cific and legitimate object—the suppression of 
wrong. It interferes only with the vicious and the 
brutal. The great majority of the community, 
who feel no disposition to abuse their “ poor rela- 
tions,” and whose sensibilities are shocked by 
every exhibition of brutality, are protected, not 
oppressed, by its operations and its founder, 
though laughed at, now and then, for some real or 
apparent excess of tender-heartedness, is honored 
throughout the land, in a practical way that must 
be very pleasing to him. 

It is to be regretted that the originator of the 

phrase, “Compulsory Education,” had not been 
blessed with Mr. Bergh’s good judgment in choos- 
ing a name, or had not had a clearer understand- 
tng of the real work to bedone. Compulsory Edu- 
cation is a unhappy expression. It implies some- 
thing radically different from what is, or should 
be, aimed at; and by threatening an offensive and 
uncalled for interference with private afiairs, it 
alienates those who would naturally be the warm- 
est friends of the object to be attained, and whose 
sympathy and: support are most required. The 
great body of American parents desire the educa- 
tion of their children. To very many it is a duty 
which nothing could induce them to neglect. They 
are willing even to make great sacrifices for the 
sake of other and less fortunate children. At this 
juncture a well-meaning but bungling reformer 
comes along and says, in effect, if not in so many 
words: “I will have a law compelling you to edu- 
cate your children.” “We do that already,” is the 
indignant reply ; “so far as we are concerned, your 
law is an impertinence ; it is worse, it is insulting. 
Be so kind as to mind your own affairs.” 
trouble is, the would-be-reformer is work- 
ing the wrong lead, as the miners say. The thing 
to be accomplished is not the compulsory educa- 
tion of all the children in the community, but the 
securing of school privileges for those that are now 
deprived of them. The two things are as unlike 
as alaw compelling kindness and a law prevent- 
ing cruelty. The end to be attained may bo the 
same in both cases, but the way to it is direci and 
legitimate in the one case, indirect and illegiti- 
mate in the other. Laws should be framed to re- 
press and punish wrong-doing, not to restrict the 
liberty of those who do well. 

But there are those who will not do their duty 
by their children, it is urged, or who do not admit 
that the education of their children is a duty. 
What shall be done with them? The answer is 
simple: Make them do their duty. A man abuses 
his horse, denies him ‘proper food and care, or 
drives him when sick or lame, the law does not 
hesitate to interfere to protect the animal and pun- 
ish the brute. Shall it do less for a child than for 
a horse? One of the inalienable rights of every 
child is a chance to make the best of the life thrust 
upon him. This right society is bound to respect, 
and does respect, in part, by protecting the child 
against physical maltreatment and cruelty. As 
our civilization is constituted, a certain amount of 
learning is as needful in the struggle for existence 
as anormal development of body and limbs, and 
the same arguments that justify intervention in 
the former case justify it in this—when it is neces- 
sary. Existing ignorance is mainly beyond our 
eontrol. Our millions of illiterate men and women 
will, in all probability, continue illiterate for the 
rest of their lives. But they will not live forever; 
and we are able, and it is our duty, to prevent other 
millions of the same sert, by seeing that the com- 
ing generations are kept from growing up un- 


schovled. How shall the community, or the State | 


or the nation—which are but different names for 
the people in their collective capacity—go to work 
to secure this end? 

Obviously the first step is to provide sufficient 
school accommodations for all the children-needing 
instruction. This step has not yet been takey. 
The second is to ofter instruction really suited to 
meet the necessities of those to be taught. This 
step will require greater eftort than the first, for it 
demands a thorough overturning of the matter and 
methods of our popular teaching. The third step . 
is to give instruction at such times, and for such 
periods, that the children of all classes can avail 
themselves of it. The prevailing opinion seems to 
be that the children are for the schools, not the 
schools for the children. When school managers 
realize that the reverse is the truth, and act aecord- 
ingly, there will be fewer children excluded from 
the schools by their inability to comply with arbi- 
trary and unwise conditions. 

After all this forming and reforming has been 
accomplished, there will perhaps be st@ll some chil- 
dren deprived of schooling by the indifference or 
criminal selfishness of parents and guardians. For 
these society mustinterfere ; the rights of the chil- 
dren must not be sacrificed to folly or greed. The 
offending parents and guardians, if there be any, 
must be compelled to do justice by those in their 
care. But this contingency is far off. Let us see 
first whether such conipulsory measures are neces- 
sary; whether any children will be kept from 
learning when proper instruction is offered them 
in a proper way, and at a proper Ge, 


THE PROPOSED NEW PARTNER. 


HE phrase of “ acquiring territory,” in the 

case of a nation organized like ours, is likely 
to mislead. In enlarging our boundaries we do 
not merely gain a new piece of property. We in- 
crease the number of owners. The inhabitants ot 
the new territory become citizens of the United 
States, jointly entitled with the rest of us to con- 
trol the commdn interests... We not only increase 
our capital, we take a new partner into the con- 
cern. 

Viewed simply as a piece of property, San Do- 
mingo undoubtedly has some advantages. Pre- 
cisely how great they are, and how secure a title 
to them is to be had, our Commissioners will soon 
tellus. It is safe to assume thatin the natural 
resources of the territory there is the capacity for 
increasing considerably our national wealth. But 
what about the proposed new partner in our na- 
tional firm? What sort of an American citizen 
will the average San Domingoan make? 

What manner of man he is, it is easy to know. 
The accounts sent home by our explorers only 
confirm what was previously a matter of notori- 
ety. Mixed blood and a tropical climate have 
borne in him their natural fruit. Not to put too 
fine a point upon it, the San Domingoan is an in- 
dolent, superstitious, degraded barbarian. He 
has neither energy, intelligence, nor self-control. 
Poorer material for an American citizen could 
hardly be found. The one political function for 
which he is suited, is to be managed by a: sharp 
politician of the carpet-bag school, to whom he 
would be as clay in the hands of the potter. It is 
idle to suppose that hoisting the Stars and Stripes 
over his head, and putting a ballot-box before 
him, are going to work a miracle, or speedily over- 
come the effects of race, climate, and traditions. 

Now, just at this time, the firm doing business 
as the United States has a very fine property—a 
farm not yet half worked); and is in no pressing 
need of any more land. t some of the man- 
aging partners considerably need further educa- 
tion and training. It isn’t just the time to admit 
araw and very unpromising hand to a share in 
the control. 

In other words, all over the South one large ele- 
ment of the voting class is very ignorant, and 
another element is very ugly—the first giving us 
Congressmen who sell cadetships and commit 
bigamy; the other keeping up a reign of terror 
wherever the strong hand is taken off. At the 
same time, we have in our large cities a crowd of 
ignorant foreigners, who, under the lead of dema- 
gogues, make good local government almost hope- 
less. It would be a great misfortune to add to 
these elements in the body politic, the degraded 
and incapable people of San Domingo. 

‘The San Dommgoan is a goed subject for mis- 
sionary labor; perhaps he may ultimately become 
fit for American citizenship. But at present, a_ 
political partnership with him would hurt as a 
good deal more than it would help him. 


DEATH OF Miss LyMAn.—Among the bright spir- 
its who have recently passed away. we are called 
to number Miss Hannah W. Lyman, the elegant 
and accomplished Lady Principal of Vassar Col- 
lege. Those who have had occasion to visit that 
institution, so as to be brought into contact with 
this lady, cannot have failed to be impressed with 
the dignity of her person and the refinement of 
her manners ; and her silver-gray hair and win- 
ning smile will linger long in the memory of many 
who have no more intimate knowledge of her 
rare attractions. 

Miss Lyman was the sister of the martyred mis- 
sionary whose name is enthroned in the most 
sacred annals of the Church. She was born in 
Northampton, but was for many years resident in 
Montreal, at the head of a widely-known and very 
successful female seminary. Thence she was 


called, some eix years since, to the difficult and 
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important position she occupied at Vassar, and 
itisin a great degree to her energy and tact as 
a disciplinarian, that the admirable order and 
system which prevails at this college must be 
attributed. 

After an illmess of several months which in- 
capacitated her for active duty, Miss Lyman died 
at the college on Sunday the 21st of February, and 
her remains were carried to Canada for inter- 
ment. The authorities of Vassar will find it no 
easy task to supply her place. 


LIBERTY AND ‘LA W. 
HE triumph of Germany over France furn- 
ishes abundant food for reflection and study. 
The secret of the victor’s success—or rather 
of the marvelous efficiency and power which 
secured that success—is one of the most in- 
viting lessons ever set to statesmen to learn. In 
one respect the ascendancy gained by Germany is 
peculiarly suggestive. The watchword of politi- 
cal reformers throughout Christendom has of late 
been chiefly “freedom.” Sagacious observers 
have declared that, for the last twenty-five years 
especially, all signs pointed to the rapid approach 
of popular liberty, or at least of democratic gov- 
ernment, throughout Continental Europe. Yet 
we have just seen a nation rise to wonderful pre- 
eminence above all its rivals, whose institutions 
are at a wide remove from democracy, or even re- 
publicanism. In Prussia, and Prussianized Ger- 
many, the balance of power has been decidedly in 
the hands of an irresponsible sovereign. The 
semblance of controling authority in ‘the Legis- 
lature, in its nominal hold of the public purse, 
has been easily put aside by the throne when it 
became troublesome. The Prussian Government 
is a “strong” one. It is highly centralized. And 
while a certain tendency to Liberalism is percep- 
tible among the people, its action upon institu- 
tions promises to be but slow. The purely Re- 
publican element seems to be very weak. At any 
rate, whatever the future may be, Prussia has had 
the training which developed the wonderful power 
lately shown, under a government of a decidedly 
arbitrary character. 

We are very far from referring to this as a proof 
that on the whole a constitution like Prussia’s is 
better than a popular one. But we think it well 
worth while to dwell on the fact that such quali- 
ties as the Germans have shown can be developed 
in a people without a large meagure of political 
self-government. It is not merely that they have 
won great victories, or displayed military genius. 
They have shown a far wider range of capacities. 
The whole army, the whole nation, have shown 
qualities of intelligence, fidelity, disciplined cour- 
age, and self-control, which go far toward making 
true manhood. Sound head, steady heart, true 

hand,—these have shown-themselves everywhere. 

The Germans, without liberty, have learned 
well one great lesson,—to obey. The vast military 
school, that included the whole youth of the na- 
tion, tanght the soldier obedience to the ofticer. A 
government well administered taught the citizen 
obedience to the civil law. Universal education 
taught obedience to the laws of nature and of 
thought. And, from whatever happy combination 
of circumstances, the habit of fidelity to the work 
of the hour was deeply wrought into the national 
character,--a habit which could rise on occasion 
into a grand sentiment.of absolute self-devotion 
to duty. 

Our freé institutions and manners largely re- 
move the individual from external constraint. It 
is the more necessary that we school ourselves 
well in the obedience without which there is no 
true freedom of nation or of man. 

A Bit or LooxrnGc-Grass.—The Boston cor- 
respondent of cone of our Unitarian papers, in 
giving an account of Dr. Leonard Bacon’s lec- 
ture in the Evangelical course, now in progress in 
that city, says: 

** Dr. Bacon was faithful to the enctane of his colleagues 
and their employers to misrepresent those whom they were 
purporting to answer. This is sometimes done by direct 
assertion. but more generally by implication. Thus Dr. 
Bacon asked, as if confounding somebody by the very in- 

ui | 
refuse to believe that God sent Moses?’—and 

*** Why refuse to believe that God was at Sinai?’ 

** Of course God sent Moses as really as he did Garrison. 

** Of course God was at Sinai at the time spoken of, since 
he is in all places at all times.”’ : 

We confess our astonishment at such a charge 
against Dr. Bacon, whom we had always regarded 
as an exceptionally fair and honorable disputant ; 
but a close glance at the peculiar cast of this 
critie’s mind harmonizes all difficulties. Dr. Ba- 
con is represented as asking, “ Why refuse to be- 
lieve that God sent Moses ?”—as if (the critic 
seems to imply) any of us denied that “God sent 
Moses as really as he did Garrison!” But does 
this answer fairly represent the argument con- 
tained in the question? Does it not wantonly 
misrepresent it ? 

Again, the preacher: “ Why refuse to believe 
that God was at Sinai?”—in a peculiar sense, of 
course ; everybody knows the import of the ques- 
tion. But the indignant critic sees implied mis- 
representation here again. As if we didn’t be- 
lieve that “of course God was at Sinai, at the 
time spoken of, since he i in. all places, at all 
times.” To us it seems that the point and perti- 
nency of Dr. Bacon’s inquiries are illustrated in 
the disingenuous squirming evinced in these an- 
swers, which betray the very disposition to avoid 
a true apd manly issue, that the writer charges 
upon the Doctor. “O wad some power the giftie 
gie us,” &c. 


Br REASONABLE.— The Zion’s Herald lias been 
wrought by Mark Twain’s foolish diatribe into a 
special fury against not only the theater, but 
everybody that belongs to it. We fear it is just 
alittle blinded by its passion. For instance, iu 
enumerating the shortcomings of actors, in spite 
of which they are sustained by the theatrical 
community, it says: 

* Another icading actor, at the most tashionable of her 
[Boston’s] theaters wrote: ‘I am the natural son of an un- 
natural father ;’ and still went on playing to the crowded 
and fashionable Globe.” 

And, pray, why should he not ® Is there, in the 
misfortune here so frankly admitted, anything to 
prevent the poor victim of another’s crime from 
making good his footing in the world, to which he 
was thus unceremoniously introduced ? 

But, further, says the excited Herald : 

“Tf the actors are so mad at a minister for discriminating 
in his burial service, should they not treat the minister with 
a little more respect on the stage and during their life? It 
would be well to seek their favor, living, whose aid they 
seem so anxious to secure when dead.”’ 

Th is something irresistibly ludicrous in the 
idea of “‘currying favor” with the parson, in order 
to make sure of his services at one’s funeral. 

Is, then, the decent performance of a burial ser- 
viee to turn upon the question whether the minis- 
ter liked or dislike the dead man, when he was 
alive? If we would make head against the theater, 
in the pulpit or the press, we must first be just, 
and then, if possible, « little sensible. 

THE SUAKER or dry wag- 
gery commend us to your renovated man of Leb- 
anon or Tyringham. The following, which twink- 
les all over, yet with becoming moderation, we 
clip from the Shaker, a little paper issued by the 
Community : 

**Tt has been asserted that the Shaker males hate the fe- 
males, and vice versa. This is not true; we love each other 
better than we can express.”’ 

How is that, for a little flash of heat lightning 
under the shadow of a broad-brim ? 


THE GOLDEN AGE.—This new w weekly, edited by 
Mr. Theodore Tilton, made its appearance last 
week. Itis a neatly prifited sheet, filled with a 
goodly variety of. matter, sprightly and readable, 
and giving decided promise of success. It contains, 
among other, attractions, a tribute to Alice Cary, 
from the facile pen of the editor; an article en- 
titled “ Churchianity not Christianity,” by Oliver 
Johnson ; and an improvised prospectus by Horace 
Greeley. 

The imperfections of this issue are such as are 
inseparable from an initial number, and may ve 
expected to disappear. The new adventure has 
our best wishes for its prosperous futuse, — 
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Editors of the Christian Union : 

This affair of Prof. Steele’s books has already tres- 
passed considerably upon your columns, but we yet 
ask permission to say with reference to Mr. Beech- 
er’s last note that we cordially appreciate its mod- 
erate tone and the assurance of his personal frieud- 
ship. We thought he took astrange way to show 
the latter, but let that pass. He is in error however 
in two points: Ist. That we requested him to“ give 
an opinion” in the public prints. We have no re- 
collection of having made such a request for either 
public or private criticism. 2d. That we garbled his 
review to make it appear an unqualified reeommen- 
dation. As we have only inserted extracts from it 
in your own paper of February 15, you will bear us 
witness on that point. 

Respectfully, 
A. 8S. BARNES & Co. 

{In regard to the last point;—Mr. (T. K.) Beech- 
er’s language was this: ‘1 commended the books so 
highly that the publishers have printed this part of 
my ‘opinion,’ and are circulating it as an advertise- 
ment—a trick of trade more smart than honest.’’ In 
the advertisement referred to, the commendatory 
portion of Mr. Beecher’s review was quoted, and 
along with it, his declaration that the booksare “not 
fit for use in school,” 

As to the first point made by the publishers i in 
their card above, we leave Mr. Beecher to make his 
own reply; which must absolutely close the contro- 
versy so far as our columns are concerned.—ED. C. 
UNION.) 


DEAN ALFORD, AND BIBLE STUDY 
1N THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D. D. 


HE late Dean Alford, of Canterbury, like our 

friend S. H. Taylor, of Andover, was a man of 
powerful frame, uninterrupted health, and a most 
prodigious worker for almost every moment of his 
life; for, like Mr. Taylor, he died in the midst of 
his labors and almost without premonition, and at 
the comparatively early age of 60. His great life- 
work is his critical edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, with a most elaborate text and copious ex- 
planatory notes; the first edition of the first volume 
of which was published about the year 1850, while 
he was Vicar of the rural parish of Wymeswold, 
in Leicestershire ; and I can well remember with 
what delight I read this volume, (for to me then 
he was an entirely unknown author,) whHe I was 
Professor in the department of New Testament 
study at Andover. In July, 1860, I had a letter 
from him in which he says: “I thank you for your 
kind appreciation of my Biblical labors. They are 
now apparently approaching their end, inasmuch 
as my last volume on the Apocalypse is now in the 
press. But that end is only apparent, for the labar 


of bringing up to the pyesent mark the uew edi- 


tions of former volumes is quite as great as that of 
writing them at first, and even more severe on the 
eyes and spirits.” Such was his conscientious la- 
bor on every subsequent edition, of which there 
have already been four or five. The tax on Sthe 
eyes and spirits” in producing his elaboration. of 
the text must have been enormous, almost beyond 
endurance ; and it seems as if a man who did that 
work would have found time and strength for noth- 
ing else, yet Alford was a constant worker in every 
department of clerical duty. Though his position 
as Dean required him to preach only one sermon 
a month yet he was constantly preaching, 
in al’ the country parishes’ around Cantes- 
bury, besides doing a vast amount of lite- 
rary labor aside from his proper vocation, as 


| editor of the Cotemporary Review, writing on the 


use of words in English, etc., ete. I was visiting 
a gentleman in Kent in the summer of 1859, and 
noticing several appointments for Alford to preach 
in various churches in the vicinity, 1 remarked, 
‘‘Dean Alford seems to be a very popular preach- 
er.” “ Yes,” said he, “very popular, I heard one of 
his sermons in our church a few Sundays since.” 
“What,” said I, “has he been preaching here ?” 
“No,” said the gentleman, “but the officiating 
clergyman preached one of Alford’s sermons, and 
I was very glad of it.” Probably not three hearers 
in the congregation ever knew that it was not the 
preacher’s own sermon. 


Alford is not the safest nor most reliable of ex- 
positors, but he is always honest, frank, learned, 
and interesting. Probably no work on the New, 
Testament has done more to excite an interest in 
the study, and it is a work which will not soon 
die. He is moderately broad church, entirely free 
from every stain of bigotry and exclusiveness, but 
reverential to the Seripture, and always bowing to 
its authority; directly antipodal to Colenso and 
Jowett, and other writers of that class,—though it 
is hardly fair to class such a scholar as Jowett with 
such a sciolist as Colenso. 

The history of Bible study in the Church of Eng- 
land is most interesting and instructive. During 
the great Puritan upturning consequent on the Re- 
formation, when all theological subjects were inves- 
tigated anew, there were no better Bible scholars 
in Christendom than those of the Church of Eng- 
land. The names of Usher, Walton, and Light- 
foot will always stand pre-eminent in this most 
important branch of theological study. After this 
excitement had passed away, and the Church had 
settled down into her “fat slumbers,” as Gibbon 
calls them, Church tradition took the place of Bi- 
ble investigation, and for acentury we have scarce- 
ly more than one really illustrious name, that of 
Robert Lowth, in this department of learning, in 
any. of the Engtish Universities. But the skepti- 
cisms and unbeliefs of modern times have again 
aroused the Church of England, and we nowhere 
find better or more thorough Bible schulars than 
among lér elergy. Readers of English are no 
longer under the necessity of going to Germany 
for fundamental Bible science, they can find it at 
home, and in their own tongue; and with the ad- 
dition of real English good sense to German learn- 
ing. 

A beginning was made on the New Vestn 
by Dr. Bloomfield, (not the Bishop), in two vol- 
umes, with critical notes, and a synopsis of the 
best critical commentaries in six volumes. This 
was about forty years ago, and though they are not 
works of the highest dérder of merit, they had a 
good influence in the right direction. About the 
same time Dr. Pusey, on his return from Germany, 
began his labors on the Old Testament. No com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament are superior to his 
in every requisite of Christian scholarship. Be- 
sides Alford, we have on the Greek Testament 
Wordsworth Bishop of Lincoln, who, though scarce- 
ly equal to Alford in rigid scholarship, is a good 
supplement to him, by his copious references to the 
ancient Greek and Latin, and the English Church 
fathers. There is no commentator on the New 


| Testament, in any language, more to be relied up- 


on than Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester. He is thor- 
ough, conscientious, accurate, reverential, and 
always instructive. Of a similar character are 
Westcott, and Howson and Dean Stanley, though 
too much inclined to liberalism, has done admira- 
bly well on some of the epistles. Others, such as 
the modern Lightfoot, can be mentioned with 
great approbation. We no longer need to go to 
Germany for thorough Bible teachers; and un- 
happily we have an abundance of unbelieving 
writers in our own tongue, as is seen too plainly in 
the volume of Essays and Reviews. No one dis- 
putes the right of these men to free and independ- 
ent investigation, and conclusions in entire accord- 
ance with their own honest convictions. But after 
having come to conclusions entirely subversive of 
the fundamental principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, and published and defended them, by what 
right do they, like Bishop Colenso, still hold on to 
the honors and emoluments, of that church? 
Wherein do they difter, in point of principle, from 
those Southerners who held offices and received 
salaries from the Federal government, while avow- 
edly plotting to destroy the government? It is 
not for their honest convictions that we censure 
them, but for their dishonest conduct. 


A truly Christian scholar is never uncharitable, 


he cannot be a bigot. It is one of the most wel- 
come results of this revival of Bible study in the 
Church of England, that bigotry and exclusiveness 
have ‘diminished in the same proportion that true 
scholarship has advanced. For this we devoutly 
thank God. It is most cheeringly hopeful. 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND—THE PLYM- 
OUTH BRETHREN. 
- ANTWERP, February 9th, 1871. 
AM sitting quietly in my snug room at the. 
Hotel de la Paix, in this quaint old town, enjoy- 
ing my first stove fire since leaving America. In the 
adjoining room a Frenchman who has been fiercely 
discussing politics at the table d’ héte, has come u) 
to cool off in the society of his wife. His tones have 
already lowered and softened under her soothing 
influence ; and I am moralizing on the subject of 
female suffrage, and wondering how it would be if 
madame ‘had a vote and were digposed to cast it 
against monsicur. Poor Frenchman! he has a bitter 
morsel to swallow just now and may well exclaim 
“Ce n’est done rien, Vhonneur’’! 

Sut itis of England which I have just left, that | 
want to speak, this being the first leisure moment 
that has come to me for weeks past. It is six years 
since my last visit to this side of the Atlantic, anu 
Iam witness of avery remarkable change in the 
state of affairs. Then England was devoutly thank- 
ing God for peace within her borders and all around 
her, and taking credit to her forms of government 
and religion for her happy exemption from the ills 
which were afflicting her irreligious American cous- 
ins. Now, the tables are turned, America is at 
peace and Europe is at war; and though England is 
not at present involved, yet the scales are so evenly 
balanced that it would need but a slight alteration 
to bring her into the fray. Then I had to bear the 
reproach of American citizenship, and to drown my 
sorrow in silence; now I can lift up my head proudly, 
conscious that I belong to the strongest and the 
safest because the best country in the world. 

The change which I perceive in England is per- 
ceived by the English themselves. They are vexed 
nationally to find themselves so completely without 
influence in the struggle between France and Ger- 
many. The foolish rave about it and reproach the 
governwent for its impotency ; the wise observe and 
keep silence. I have. been questioned respectfully , 
and even eagerly, concerning America and her in- 
stitutions by people, who six years ago appeared to 
consider it a mark of the highest breeding to know as 
little as possible on the subject. I have heard coo! 
allusions to the probable downfall of England, an« 
subversion of the English throne, from lips that six 
years ago would have held it treason and folly tu 
breathe such utterances. I am constantly struck 
with the amazing ignorance of even the best inform- 
ed English people on all American questions of the 
very simplest nature, yetit isclear that this one idea 
has at last penetrated their brains, namely, that we 
are rising in power while they are possibly declining. 
When I am in America I see enough of evil in her to 
make me humble; when I am away, she looks so 
fair by contrast that Iam proud of her. Then, as | 
tell people, I was compelled to eat so much humble 
pie in England during our great war, that I feel as 
if I had earned the right to lift up my head a little 
now, and I do it. 


a change fully as marked as that taking place in her 
social and political framework. She seems to mv 
as if in the religious world, every man’s hand was 
against his neighbor’s. I have heard more party 
bickering, more denunciation, and contention about 
doctrine during six weeks in Englana, than durin:: 
six years in America. Each party, and each person: 
is professedly contending for the truth, and seem- 
perfectly sure of being absolutely possessed of the 
whole truth. In my ignorance of the atmospher+ 
into which I had come, I was betrayed the very 
first evening into a little conversation, in which | 
tola of a very interesting lady clairvoyant who 
chanced to be on the steamer with me, and also intu 
rather a strong statement of my belief in man’s free 
will, and natural ability to meet obligation, and | 
have been from that fatal moment branded as aher- 
etic, a disbeliever in the atonement, and a believe: 
in clairvoyance and spiritualism ! 


I was surprised to find myself, on first arriving. 
challenged as to how I stood on the question of the 
eternity of punishment, not realizing to what au 
extent this question has recently come into prom- 
inence. I have declined to be drawn into any discus 
sion ofit, but I know very well that my reticence i- 
interpreted into heresy. In like manner I declined 
one day giving to a very pert lady who was actin» 
the inquisitor with me, at a most unreasonable mo- 
ment, too, a statement of my belief concerning the 
inspiration of Scripture, and forthwith she reported 
me as a skeptic and rationalist. 


There is one sect which has grown into remarkabie 
prominence and power within the few last years ; 
and as I think that not much is known concerning 
it in America, I ask permission to direct attention to 
it. I allude to the Brethren—commonly called the 
Plymouth Brethren. It is difficult to make irre- 
fragible statements concerning the doctrines of a 
set of people who profess to have no written cree 
but the Bible, and who are thus liable to continual 
contradiction of each other. I will endeavor, how- 
ever, to tell a little and that little truth. The sect is 
not much more than forty years old. It has gained 
its recruits chiefly from the Episcopal Church in 
England. Men who were dissatisfied with the for- 
mality and want of piety in that Church, yet did not 
see what met their wants in any other existing or- 
ganization, banded themselves togetherinto a sort 
of Christian republic, which was to be fitly describ- 
ed by the term brethren. No one man was to have. 
power more than any other, except as manifestly 
possessing power by the gift of the Holy Ghost. The 
terms of membership were to be, not an absolute 
agreement on doctrinal points, but a hearty em- 
bracing of Christ. The enterprise promised well. 
There was a simplicity and wholeheartedness about 
it that was very attractive to earnest, sober- 
minded Christians, and from their ranks the new 
society continually gathered converts, rarely draw- 
ing in people from the outside world. One of the 
leaders of the mevement from the very first, is a 
man, sufficiently remarkable to be worthy of atten- 
tion, and I wish I could give a fuller account of him. 

Mr. Darby was, some forty years ago, a clergyman 


of the Church of Hugland. A man of ability, of su- 
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perior culture, and eminently gifted with the power 
of governing ; intense and passionate in his convic- 
tions, equally stern in his treatment, whether of 
himself or others, he seems to me no unworthy suc- 
cessor of Ignatius Loyola. The little community 
which was to have no ruler but the Holy Ghost, 
found itself gradually falling under the iron rule of 
Mr. Darby, and before many years, the result was a 
schism, Mr. Darby and his followers excommuui- 
cating those who were unable or unwilling to assent 
to their standard of doctrine. I cannot say into 
how many distinct bodies the new organization fi- 
nally resolved itself, but I know that Mr. Darby 
stands to-day, the absolute ruler and leader of his 
party, who are called by outsiders ‘‘ Darbyites,”’ 
whilst for themselves they claim the appellation of 
“Strict Brethren” in contradistinction from the 
others, whom they style loose.’’ What the precise 
points of doctrine were, on which they split, I don’t 
know, nor is it material. The point is, that Mr. 
Darby makes the ground of Christian fellowship to 
be separation from evil, meaning by evil, not so 
much evil in morals, as what he is pleased to call 
evilin doctrine. Taking Scripture for his guide, 
and interpreting it, as every one must, from his own 
standpoint, Mr. Darby makes the Apostle John re- 
sponsible for his practice, quoting the direction, ‘ If 
any man come unto you and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
Godspeed, for he that biddeth him Godspeed is par- 
taker of his evil deeds.’’ To hold fellowship with 
any other body of Christians besides the Darbyites 
thus made to appear a violation of this injunc- 
on, and is dealt with accordingly. Such an of- 
ense is met first by rebuke, and if persevered ing 
ends in excommunication. Yet it is not asserted, 
at present, at leust, that there is no salvation out- 
side the pale of the Darbyite Church, and therefore, 
to the uninitiated, the severity of separation seems 
the more unaccountable and inconsistent. | 
I do not at all question the sincerity and conscien- 
tiousness of Mr. Darby, neither do I question the 
sincerity and con of Newman, Faber, 
and hosts of others. Mr. Darby has given unequiv- 
ocal proofs of his sincerity. Interpreting the pre- 
cepts of the New Testament literally, he has refused 
to be rich, stripping himself entirely of the ample 
fortune he received from his parents; he has refused 
to go to law, suffering himself to be turned out of 
his own house by a man whom he left temporarily 
in charge; and Ido not doubt that he would sacri- 
fice his life as freely as his houge, rather than resort 
to self-defense. Unlike the Pharisees, Mr. Darby 
binds heavy burdens on other men’s shoulders, but 
does not forget to bind them on his own. He has, I 
fear, no mercy on others; but he has also none on 
himself. Such a man, it is easy to see, is well calcu- 
lated for leadership. He is the author of a transla- 
tion of the New Testament which is resorted to as a 
final appeal by his followers, and of an immense 
number of doctrinal treatises. There is something 
awful in the character of this man—ready to give 


+3 


his body to be burned, yet refusing to shake hands 


ar to allow one of his followers to shake hands with 
another Christian differing from him as much as I 
do! 

His mode of looking at Scripture may be gathered 
from alittle incident. Discussing tne question of 
absolute inspiration, on a certain occasion, he was 
confronted with the request of Paul to Timothy 
that he would bring his cloak with him. Mr. Darby 
replied that he knew the apostle was inspired in this 
utterance, for had mot it not occurred in the Scrip- 
tures he never could have justified himself in own- 
ing an extra coat! 

But I have exceeded the limits of a single letter. 
If I teh any more about ‘‘ Brethren ”’ it must be an- 
other time. The Chimes of the eld Cathedral are 
reminding me that it is time I was asleep. Friends 
far away in sweet America, good night, good night. 


J. A. 8. 


The Household. — 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS AND ME AS- 
URES IN COOKING. 


BY MRS. 


H. W. BEECHER. 


— housekeepers very often complain 

that, notwithstanding their most earnest ef- 
forts te work in strict accordance with given rules 
or receipts, their failures are more frequent than 
their successes. They admit that sometimes their 
work proves satisfactory, but ask, ‘‘ Why should it 
not always be so?”’ 

The difference in the results of their various trials 
can only be attributed to the method and accuracy, 
or to the haste and carelessness, with which their 
labor is performed. Unless there was some fault in 
the materials, some difference in the quality, arising 
from change between the successive trials, or the 
oven and fire were not properly regulated,. there 
can be no reason for the failure, except the fact that 
the receipts and rules were not always strictly fol- 
lowed. 

But,’’ say ‘““We used to see our mothers 
throw the materials together, apparently, without 
thought, and we have often seen others set about 
the work of making cake, pies, or bread, with such 
an easy, nonchalant air, that to our inexperienced 
eyes, it was perfectly marvelous that any good re- 
sults could possibly follow; yet the article would 
come from the oven in all respects perfect. Time 
after time we have seen tais done, and the work al- 
ways blessed with a satisfactory termination; but 
if we attempt that mode of labor, the most disas- 
trous and mortifying consequences are sure to rise 
up against us. Why isthis?” . 

Simply because you are attempting to walk before 
you have learned to creep, and naturally get some 
sore falls by the premature attempt. It is only 
when aceustomed to this labor by long years of con- 
stant practice, so that it is done almost by instinct, 
that any one should venture to deviate from strict 
observance of well-established rules. But there 


are very few, comparatively, of the most accom- 
plished and mature housekeepers who attempt this 
free and easy way of cooking; or if, in some emerg- 
ency requiring haste, they are driven to it, they will 
assure you that they seldom succeed so perfectly as 
they would have done had they weighed and meas- 
ured with their usual care and precision. Ovccasion- 
ally we find a few ‘natural born” cooks, with “‘a 
law unto themselves,’”’ just as we find persons who 
havea “natura! gift ’ for dress-making and millin- 
ery, whose work, performed instinctively, equals 
any French modiste’s. But such cases are rare, and, 
we are inclined to think, undesirable, except for 
one’s own ease. Where there are yoang girls about, 
either in the family, or among friends, who may be 
obliged to look to you for instruction, you would 
find it very difficult and embarrassing, had you that 
gift, to attempt to teach or put ,in words any thing 
which you are able to make so entirely by intuition 
that, even in your own mind, you find yourself at 
a loss how to frame a definite rule, or receipt, for 
doing that which your hands perform independently 
of your head. Let some of these gifted ones attempt 
to write out a receipt, which a beginner could easily 
follow, and they weuld make much more awkward 
work of it than you do in your efforts to work with- 
out a definite rule. 3 

‘** But even when we do proceed in exact accord- 
ance with the receipts, we often fail.’’ 

Are you sure you are exact? We think not. It 
requires some little experience to be able to weigh 
and measure correctly, and we have often noticed 
that it is the lack of this experience which causes 
failure in most young housekeepers. If it lacks 
‘‘only a little’’ of being full weight, or is ‘‘only a 
little” too much, they are very likely to say, *‘ Oh, 
it’s quite near enough—such slight difference can’t 
matter—and I am in a hurry.”’ 

Only a little thing has done much harm in al- 
most every department of life—a mischief that is 
often irremediable. If there is “‘ only a little’’ too 
much flour, your bread or cake will be solid—not 
heavy, perhaps, but lacking that light, tender state 
which is so desirable. Or, if only a little less than 
the proper measure is used, it will “‘ fall’’ from the 
crust and come upon your table fiat and sodden. 

A pair of scales are not always to be found in every 
family, and therefore the just weight cannot be se- 
cured. It is, therefore, very desirable to have always 
at hand a table of correct measures. Indeed when 
the table is perfect it is much more convenient and 
easier to prepare the proper proportions by meas- 
uring than by weighing, only one must use care and 
judgment to allow for any extraordinary moisture 
in the articles, as it would affect a measure more 
than scales. It is always better to put flour, meal, 
sugar, etc., near the fire to dry before measuring. 

A table of measures, plainly printed in good sized 
type, should be hung over the table or on the wall 
in every kitchen. 

Some weeks since we gave a measwre table for 
solids, but, by some mistake, the table for liquids was 
omitted, and as we think, in some respects, it is the 
most convenient of the two, we close with a table of 

Liqutad meusure: Bixteen largo table-spoonfuls 
make half a pint; eight ditto, one gill; four ditto, 
half a gill; two gills, half a pint; two pints, one 
quart; four quarts, one gallon. A common sized 
tumbler holds half a pint. A common sized wine- 
glass holds half a gill. Twenty-five drops make one 
tea-spoonful. 

These three last measutres are not sufficiently re- 
liable to be safely used in cake or anything demand- 
ing particular care. 


RECEIPTS. 


CHARLOTTE RussE.— Arrange Savoy biscuits, 
lady fingers, or any kind of light, delicate cake, 
around your mold in strips. Wash each piece with 
the white of an egg to make them stick together. 
When the mold is neatly lined with cake, set the 
mold in the oven five minutes, to dry the egg and 
cement the pieces. Puta pint of milk in the upper 
part of a farina kettle, with boiling water in the 
lower kettle; place over the fire; beat four eggs 
and stir into the milk, letting it just thicken. In 
another saucepan or kettle, dissolve a box of gela- 
tine in a pint of water and let it boil up as for jelly. 
Strain the jelly into the custard, turn both intoa 
dish and stir gently till cold. Sweeten a quart of 
rich cream with a pound of sugar, flavor with van- 
illa, and beat or churn the cream to a froth, and stir 
into the custard and gelatine, as soon as it begins 
to thicken. When well stirred together and cold, 
pour into your mold: cover the (top with a frosted 
cake, prettily ornamented, if you choose, and set on 
the ice till ready for use. 

Or, put one ounce of gelatine in two tumblers of 
milk, and boil hard; beat the whites and yelks of 
six eggs, separately, adding a half-pound of sugar 
to the yelks while beating, and stir into the boiling 
milk, till they thicken and form a rich, smooth cus- 
tard, then stir in the whites beaten to a stiff foam, 
letting it remain on the fire only long enough to 
thicken. Flavor with vanilla. Whip a pint of rich 
cream till stiff, then stir into the custard. When 
cold, pour into the mold in which the cake has been 
placed. Set it on the ice till needed. . 

Instead of ining the mold with cake, plums, 
strawberries, raspberries, or any other fruit may be 
arranged around the mold, and the cream and 
gelatine and custard, when cold, poured into the 
middle. Set on the ice to harden, and, when cold, 
the whole turned out. This is very pretty when 

well made, and delicious. 

Cream.—Take a gallon of milk fresh from the 
cow, strain into a pan, and set it over the fire. When 
the cream begins to rise on top, take the pan off the 
stove or range, skim off all the cream and put it on 
a dish, then set the pan or dish over the fire again ; 
repeat the skimming as the cream rises, till the dish 
is full of cream, then flavor with orange flower if 
agreeable, or any other flavor. Sweeten and serve. 


Fruit Caxe.—Soak over night three cups of nice 
dried apples; in the morning chop fine; add two 
cups of molasses and cook slowly one hour: when 


| done, let it cool, then add one cup of sugar, one cup 


| of stoned raisins, one of thick, sour cream, or good 


buttermilk ; three eggs, whites and yelks beaten 
separately ; one tea-spoanful of soda; season with 
cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg and lemon, if agreeable. 
Bake in a moderate oven. We have never tried, 
but are told by a good housekeeper that it is very 
good. 
4 - ~ 
FLORICULTURE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


FLOWERS FOR A CONSTANT SHOW. 
(Continued.] 


Tropeolum minus.—This is a dwarf variety of the 
climbing nasturtion (tropclum majus). By far the 
finest variety I have ever raised is the ‘‘ King of 
Tom Thumbs.’’ It is a corfstant bloomer, each 
plant resembling a bouquet set in the ground. 
They prefer a damp soil. Half-hardy annuals. Sow 
in cold-frame or hot-vbed. Would not advise sow- 
ing in the open ground, as the seeds are liable to rot. 
This flower will please all. Set ten inches apart. 
About a foot in height. 

Verbena.—Taken all in all, this is probably the 
most popular flower cultivated. It looks well in 
large or small beds, pots or baskets The plants 
grown frem seed are much stronger than those 
grown from cuttings, but will not give you quite as 
righ an assortment of colors. Sow in hot-bed. A 
cold-frame or seed-bed will do, but the main thing 
isto get them early. Set eighteen inches apart. 
Perfectly hardy annuals, or half-hardy perennials. 
You can keep them over winter, in the cellar, if 
you wish. In the South they are hardy perennials. 


Zinnia (Youth and Old Age).—Here we have a 
flower, which, from exceedingly homely ancestry, 
has developed into something really magnificent. 
Once it was single, and as nearly hideous as any- 
thing could be; but now one of the finest annuals 
extant. Not fit for beds, however. Set in a hedge 
one foot apart. It blooms early, and until after 
slight frosts. Half-hardy. Two-thirds of the plants 
from seed will be double. Sow in cold-frame or 
seed-bed. Be careful and sow the seed thinly, about 
an inch apart. Transplant as soon as possible. Just 
so it doesn’t freeze, the zinnia will do well enough 
transplanted. Cool, unpleasant weather seems to 
agree with it. 

Dolichos Lablat (Hyacinth Bean).—A climber. 
Grows six to ten feet high. Looks nicely trained on 
strings. The seed-pods are as handsome as the flow- 
érs—seemingly transparent, and having the appear- 
ance of being stitched together with the greatest 
nicety. Cannot recommend this flower as anything 
extraordinary, but still it is not to be despised, by 
any means. Sow in open ground, being careful that 
the soil is not wet. If it is—well, it will be some- 
time before anything comes up, and what does come 
up won’t be hyacinth beans. 


Tricosanthes Colubrina (Serpent Gourd).—For a 
curiosity in the floral line, nothing can be grown 
which will give you greater satisfaction than this. 
Grows several feet in height, and looks well ona 
trellis or trained along a fence. The blossoms re- 
semble lace, exactly. The illusion at first glance is 
perfect, and many persous have been unable to be- 
lieve their eyes, even on a closer inspection. And then 
the fruit! You would imagine that an adventurous 
snake, ignoring the habits peculiar to his tribe, had 
determnined to’ make his way up in the world, and 
had lodged for rest and observation amid the foliage 
of this curious plant. In fact, dear young readers, 
I don’t know of anything which would please you 
and your visitors more than this specimen of the 
gourd family. There are some drawbacks to its 
cultivation, however. It is tender, and you only 
get five or six seeds in a packet; so you must exer- 
cise considerable care in its cultivation. Sow in the 
open ground about May 15. The soil must be rich, 
deep, well drained, and fully exposed to the sun. If 
the weather is faverable they will *‘ break ground” 
in a week or so and grow rapidly. Do not bury the 
seed much over an inch deep. It is liable to rot if 
sown at the depth of most seeds of its size. — 


Cypress Vine.—This is a well-known, tender an- 
nual. Although the flowers are pretty, the foliage 
constitutes its chief beauty. It is perfectly under 
the control of the gardener, growing in any direc- 
tion and on any object. I always train mine ona 
trellis, although it grows best on strings. Sowina 
cold-frame. Set three inches apart. Many persons 
sow the seed in the open ground; but just as they 
are beginning to feast their eyes on its beauty, the 
evening dew, glistening on its foliage, turns pale 
some chilly morning (I suspect at the appearance of 
Jack Frost), while the poor vine, chilled to the 
heart, turns black in the face and dies when the 
sun, with well-meant kindness, attempts to warm 
its frozen limbs. 


Sweet Pea.—This is a good climber, a free bloomer, 
and excellent for bouquets. Perfectly hardy, and 
should be sown where it is to bloom, the last of 
April, if possible. Some recommend training it on 
a bush, like garden peas; but it is not advisable. It 
presents an unsightly appearance, and is not always 
procurable. This, in my opinion, is the best plan: 
Drive a neat stake firmly in the ground, the same 
standing six feet high when driven the required 
depth. On the top of this nail a round piece of thin 
board—say three inches in diameter—with gimblet 
holes half an inch apart around.-its circumference. 
From this train cord to the ground, fastening about 
one foot from the stake all around. Then sow your 
peas three inches deep, just inside the circle—and be 
paid for your trouble. If you sow them outside, 
they will not attach themselves very readily. In 
order to prevent disappointment, let me say the 
sweet pea will not continue in full bloom much over 
six weeks. The cypress vine grows freely on a trellis 
of this kind. i 

Acroclintaum.—Everlasting flowers are a very val- 
uable class of plants, and should be more generally 
guitivated. Some of the varieties make a fine dis- 
‘play in the garden. This is one of them. Sow in 
seed-bed. Set eight inches apart. About one foot 


‘high. Blooms a long time, and is very beautiful. If 


you wish to dry the flowers for winter bouquets, you 


‘must pick them as soon as they open, or just before. 


Gomphrena (English Clover).—Of course you are 
all well acquainted with this flower. As ‘* Old Hun- 
dred”’ stands unrivaled among tunes, so does the 
Gomphena among everlastings. It is rarely seen in 
perfection, however. The seed does not germinate 
very readily, and should be sown in a hot-bed. It 
will then bloom early and continue until frost. 
Some succeed well by sowing in a cold-frame. If 
you sow in theopen ground but few will grow, and 
those that do will not be worthy the name. If you 
remove the cottony coating by which the seed is 
surrounded it will be more likely to grow. Flowers 
should not be picked until of full size. Fine for 
beds, and makes a neat hedge. Set a foot or so apart. 
Eighteen inches high. 


Helichrysum,—A very valuable everlasting flower. 
The seed germinates freely, but should be sown ina 
cold-frame. Grows two or more feet in height. Cut. 
just before the flowers expand. The buds are also 
very useful. Set one foot apart. 

Sensitive Plant.—This is, properly speaking, a pot 
plant, but will grow to a larger size transplanted in 
the open ground. I grew some last year five feet | 
across! The leaves close and droop when touched, 
from which habit they derive their name. It is 
very curious and well worthy of cultivation, al- 
though a common weed in the South. A paper of 
seed will give you plants enough for yourself and 
neighbors. A tender annual, and should be sown in 
a hot-bed. If you have room, set a few in the open 
ground about the last of May, and see what a rapid 
growth they will make. 

Canna.—This is pre-eminently a foliage plant. If 
you wish any success with it the first year you must 
sow the seed in a hot-bed, not forgetting to soak it 
well in hot water before planting. In the Autumn 
you can take up the roots and preserve them in 
sand, in the cellar. The following Spring they will 
be of strong growth, and will increase from year to 
year. You will get but five or six seeds in a packet, 
and perhaps you had better not try raising until 
you have had more experience. Next week we will 
talk about flowers for cutting; which will finish up 
our long chapter on “ Selection of Varieties,”’ 


THE PRUSSIAN WAR. 
BY 8. C. H. 
(Concluded.) 


4 
A ND so with lightsome words the trunk was 
packed, and in due time came steamer day. 
It was astonishing after that, how long the days 
were. They used to fly so fast, and the buttons from 
one week’s mending to roll-far away into the next 
week before the flying fingers could catch and 
secure them all. Now everything was done, and I 
finished Lecky and wrote my daily budget, and 
still there was ever so much time. Then I thought 
I would bestir myself and take up some of my old 
poor calls that had never been made since baby 
came. I had no friends in New York, and few ac- 
quaintances, save the butcher and baker aforesaid, 
and two or three ladies, wives of ‘‘ the firm,”’’ and the 
warm weather was driving “every lady as calls 
herself a lady ’’ out of town. There was really no 
choice, 30 to escape absolute inanition, I began with 
beckoning in some of the poor souls who went up 
the Doctor’s door-step in the warm afternoons. One 
forlorn creature, dragging a most pitiful baby, and 
ready to sink under the weight of its sharpened 
little bones, was the first. From her I learned such 
good of my neighbor, that I spoke to him from the 
window that very evening as he went up the steps 
in the twilight. Just a question or two about the 
poor woman, as I wrote Russell afterwards, and he 
spoke as good a word for her as she had done for 
him. From day to day, these twilight conferences 
were renewed; for, finding that I had leisure and 
some small sums put by for poor folk, the good 
doctor opened his note-book and owe me plenty of 
work. 

The June days wore away with here and therea 
hurried letter from Russell, too bugy with his roving 
commission to write more than a mere note of 
travel ; and as the sense of loneliness and responsi- 
bility deepened on me, 1 strove to lose it in the 
unfamiliar scenes. The weather was intensely hot, 
the brazen skies seemed to brood fiercely over the 
stifling streets and beat down into them the glow 
and the reek that rose from their crowded courts 
and alleys. My Prussian was busy in that unfashion- 
able quarter, and I constituted myself commissariat, 
and a diet-kitchen ambulatory. 

Did I leave my baby at home to go about this 
work? Yes, I did, and sensibly, too! Russy,—the 
‘diminutive was an awkward one, but there was no 
other to distinguish between sire and son—Russy 
had a most incurable habit of long naps in the day 
time. After his bath at eléven, he would roll over 
into his crib, and not be heard of, certainly till 
three in the afternoon, so there was this immense 
time in which I could do the out-door work that 
seemed to have cometome. And it was not until 
returning I gave my hat to the little maid who sat 
in the outer room, and leaned over his crib, that he 
would begin to stir—to dig his little fists into his 
shut eyes, baby fashion, and with scarlet cheeks 
and Apa) fluffy as to his curls, to stretch himself out 
an awakening smile. 

en, as the evenings were so long and lonely, I 
kept him at the open window for company till he 

tired enough to sleep well through the hot, 
close night. We were sitting by the window one 
evening, when the great hailstorm came up, the 
hailstorm that sent the glass crashing on to the floor 
and made the whole street ring with its fusillade. I 
flew from room to room securing shutters: but as 
the parlor was not exposed to the fury of the storm, 
Russy was left at the window to watch it. He had 
collected quite a little heap of hailstones on the sill 
and was playing they were cannen balls, when I 
returned‘to the parlor and recollected that the bare 
arms and neck were exposed to the cold air. 

My caution came too Ite. All that night the little 


fellow tossed with fever, and by morning was de- 
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cidedly ill. I had given him through the night such 
remedies as [ thought his symptoms indicated, but 
as the hours wore on, and I could see no effect, I 
lost all courage, all faith in my own judgment, and 
stood by the bedside irresolute. Just then the front 
door of my next neighbor shut with a hearty bang, 
and without pausing to think, I threw up the win- 
dow and called to Dr. Bismuth, asking him to come 
in. Ina moment he was at the bedside with deep 
sympathy in his face. It was just in time, for baby 
was already ina strong spasm and my inexperienced 
heart quailed before this new and terrible blow. 

The long hours went en in the afternoon of the 
third day,- @here had been no return of the con- 
vulsion, b&€t baby lay listless and pale, although his 
little hands were hot with fever. n the table 
stood the two glasses into which the powders had 
been dropped that morning; ‘*“‘ every half hour a 
spoonful, alternate,’’ written in a pointed German 
hand on the fold of paper which lay across the top 
of each. 

Watching the clock and counting the half hours, 
while still the little fellow lay on the bed with half- 
open eyes, I fe into a morbid state of nervous ex- 
citement and self-accusation. ‘‘ Was it then a solemn 
humbug? as my husband had said, after all!’’ 
These glasses seemed so ridiculous standing there, 
while perhaps the little life was ebbing away sor 
want of some strong tonic. Was I indeed a fool to 
trust my child to this kind-hearted Prussian, who 
perhaps had no better diploma than his own igno- 


rant assumption ? I had seen his skill during the: 


summer, time and again, but I could not rid myself 
of the panic that took possession of me. 

What would Russell say! Ought I, even now, to 
send for Dr. John? Andif baby should grow even 
worse, (I could not look beyond) under his treat- 
ment, would he not say he was called in too late! 
It was horrible, the suspense, the awful responsi- 
bility ; and I crouched down at the bedside, shutting 
out everything but the solemn ticking of the clock. 
There was a shutting of doors below and an un- 
wonted stir which I hardily noticed, so terrible was 
the struggle in my mind between judgment, con- 
seience and fear. Butin another minute some one 
entered the room and stood softly behind me. I had 
not time to look up when a pair of strong arms 
lifted me, and I knew, rather than saw, that my 
husband had come home! 3 

I was too utterly crushed and weakened by my 
long watching and my fear to give a very clear ac- 
count of baby’s illness, but something of my old 
faith came back to me as I looked into my hus- 
band’s eyes, and told him that I had been ready to 
despair, but that strength and judgment had come 
in at the door with him. And I didn’t mean his 
judgment, either, but my own! I wondered that I 
could have been so impatient with Dr. Bismuth— 
the fever was certainly abated ; we must have 
patience ! 

Russell did not break out into the usual torrent of 
invective at mention of the Doctor’s name. He 
was too sympathetic ; saw at a glance how worn 
and weary I was; and the anticipated reproaches 
did not come. | 

“But we are losing precious time, Edith,” he said, 
at last, and sitting down to my little desk, he wrote 
two notes. ‘I shall go myself for Dr. John,” he 
said, folding them, ‘‘ and leave a note if he is not at 
home. This one, Mary must take in next door to 
tell the other man we dispense with his services.”’ 

“Oh ! Russell, you can’t, you won’t!’’ But he 
wasalready gone! How I watched the clock then, 
and gave one more spoonful from the the glass, to 
do all the good I eould before the new doctor came. 
Dear little baby ! I hadn’t much hope as I looked at 
him ; even his father’s voice had not roused him, 
though he had called him in gentlest, tenderest 
tones. 

It scarcely seemed ten minutes before Russell re- 
turned with Dr. John, whom I hated in my heart 
at that moment, and I could not trust myself to 
speak. He looked very grave and held the tiny 
pulse very tenderly as he counted the seconds from 
his dignified watch. He asked a few questions 
which I found breath to answer, and wrote a pre- 
scription at theestable after much pondering and 
apparent introspection. Then saying he would him- 
self leave it at an apothecary’s to be sent in to us, he 
went away softly. 

As he closed the door, Russell came over and held 
my hands, ‘‘ My poor wife, it is hard for you I know, 
I will not ask it of you to give this medicine. Go 
and take some rest and I will watch. Indeed you 
must,” and with gentle force he carried me from 
the room. 

I thought, “I will stay out for one half hour to 
compose myself,’ for I was shaking from head to 
foot. ‘“‘I must watch Russy through to-night, Dr. 
Bismuth said this was the important night in which 
he would be better or worse. I must grow calm or 
I shall not do him any good.”’ So I talked to myself 
and Russell, as he folded me down on the dining- 
room sofa, with a promise to call me in a little while. 
I remember the sunset ripple on the wall beside my 
cheek, that I watched in a vague way for a time, 
and that is all I remember. 

A great crash and jar awoke me! It was early 
morning, and Mary was just opening the dining- 
room shutters, which made all this dreadful noise. I 
sat up and tried to come back to myself after that 
profound nothingness of so many hours. I gradually 
understood that Russell had come home, and that 
baby—I darted up! What has happened, the house 
is all so deadly still! On the table before me stood 
a white paper parcel, but I barely noticed it as I 
flew over to baby’s room. There, across the foot 
of the bed lay Russell, sound asleep; and baby,— 
baby with his curls all fluffy and his cheeks all 
moist and pink, was stretching put his little hands 
and calling “‘ papa,” in a darling little croak® 

This was joy enough, so I wakened the sleeper to 
share it, and a more astonished papa never was. 


‘Have you been here all night, Edith ?” 

‘‘No! have you ?” was my amazed reply. “T’ve 
just this moment come over from the dining-room 
where you put me five minutes ago, only it’s morn- 
ing now and then it was night.” 


“‘ Is it possible that I’ve been asleep! I left you 
there and told Mary to keep the house very quiet, 
not to waken youif you slept. into the evening, and 
then came back here to throw myself down for one 
minute by my boy. Did I go to sleep, Russy ?” 
and baby answered from under the soft towel that 
was rubbing his curls, ‘‘ Papa, papa!’’ 

“And the med——”’ said Russell, ‘‘ Where’s the 
medicine ?”’ : 

**I’m sure I don’t know,’’ said I, laughing out- 
right, for my heart was careless in its happy re- 
bound. 

Upon my soul !’’ and Russell strode to the door 
to call Mary. But that functionary was deep in 
colloquy with the milkman at the gate, and did not 
respond. 

“Here it is on the table,’ he called from the 


and labeled and never opened!’’ and he rushed over 
with the white paper parcel in his hand. 

“I’ve a mind to make her swallow it all,” said he, 
apostrophizing the now-appearing damsel, who was 
slowly coming upstairs with her breakfast-cups and 
tray. Being interrogated she responded that Mr. 
Ward had told her to keep the house quiet and she 
was in fear to disturb him did she take the bottle 
in. She thought he would get it when he came to 
call the mistress. 

**T believe you were in league with stupidity for 
once, Edith,’’ continued Russell, almost angrily. 
“Who could ever have imagined you would sleep 
through it all ?’’ | 

“*T was stupid, I admit,” said I, laughing at his 
face of discomfiture, ‘‘ very stupid not to know that 
a tired traveler, just off of shipboard, could not be 
expected to keep awake. 

‘** And baby ynight<have died while I lay here like 
a log!” 

“Baby didn’t miss us, after all,’’ I answered 
cheerfully, to turn the rising tide. 

‘' No, he didn’t miss us, for Grandmother Nature 
took care of him, and she is a better nurse after all, 
than any father or mother.”’ 

‘** Nature !”” thought I, as I covered my darling 
with kisses, ‘‘ if that bottle had only been opened, 
the cure would have been Dr. John’s!” 


« 


HOW POLLY, BOB, AND TUDY TRIED 
TO MAKE CORNBALILS. 
BY MRS. ©. E. K. DAVIS. 


OP! pop! Pluff! plaff! pluff! and the corn- 

popper that Polly had put over the coals with a 

few dry, yellow kernels in it, now looked as though 

it were getting up a private little dancing-school of 
 snow-flakes. 

‘*Hallo, Poll! ain’t it fun?’ cried one of the boys, 
putting his face down close to the fire. ‘Let me 
give her a shake, will you?”’ 

“No; I’m gojng to do this my own self, and you 
just be shelling another ear. Perhaps I’M let you 
pop one thing full by and by. You get the salt-box, 
Tudy, and when f pour the corn into the dish, just 
sprinkle some over it. Salt makes it splendia! I 
tell you what, boys, if Elsey only would let us boil 
some molasses, we’d have cornballs !’’ 

“Oh jolly!” cried Bob; “I'll go and ask her. 
’Course we can have molasses if we want}to. I guess 
it don’t belong to Elsey, and if grandma was to 
home, I know she’d say yes.”’ 

“Don’t say to home, Robert Fenn,’ exclaimed 
Polly, reprovingly, as she turned the corn into a 
great yellow pudding-dish, and put a second hand- 
ful of small kernels into the popper. ‘ You ought 
to remember your grammar if it is vacation. I 
don’t believe she’ll let you have a drop, but you can 
ask her. And say, Bob, tell her I will see that the 
kitchen doesn’t get mussed up, and if she\wants me 
to, I’ll wash the dishes—only I hate to!’’ 

Away rushed Bob up the narrow, back stairway, 
with a shout that resembled an Indian war-whoop, 
and drummed with both fists on Elsey’s door. 


‘‘Stop that!’’ cried the good woman, who sat by 
the window with a shawl over her shoulders, darn- 
ing stockings. ‘‘What do you want? Don’t pull 
the house down. Which of you is it?” ; 

‘It’s Bob; and say, Elsey, we’re going to make 
cornballs. Where’s the molasses ?’’ 

‘‘That’s a pretty way to ask leave, now isn’t it, 
young man?” rejoined Elsey. ‘No, you don’t boil 
molasses nor make cornballs, not if my name is 
Elsey Patch; so be off with you.”’ 

‘‘Now, please,’’ pleaded Bob, pushing open the 
door just wide enough to admit his bright, roguish 
face. ‘Polly says she’ll see to things, and clear 
away as neat asa pin.”’ 

“Poh, poh! you be off, child,’’ and Elsey shook 
her darning-needle at the intruder. ‘‘ Guess I know 
what a piece of work it makes to boil molasses, and 
I won’t have my kitchen all stuck up with it, so 
that’s the end of it!”’ 

“Oh, fudge!’’ exclaimed Bob, angrily, slamming 
the door. ‘She ought to be named Cross Patch, in- 
stead of Elsey!’’ and then, I am sorry to say that 
he ran down stairs, singing, ‘‘ Cross Patch, draw the 
latch,” in a very loud voice. 

‘““What did she say?” cried Polly and Tudy ina 
breath, as he opened the kitchen door. ‘* Where’s 
the molasses ?’’ 

‘“‘T don’t know; says we shan’t make it. I wish 
‘grandma would come home, then we’d see who 
owns this place! I wouldn’t give a snap for pop- 
corn unless it’s in cornballs. I'll tell you what, 
Poll, let’s find the molasses, anyway.” 

“So I say,” cried Tudy. ‘‘I guess it’s in the 
pantry. There, Bob’’—opening the door, and step- 
ping boldly in—** don’t you see those four brown 
jugs? One of ’em has got molasses init. Let’s get 
a cup, and try ’em all till we find the right one.” 

No sooner said than done. Tudy held the cup, 
while Bob uncorked the jugs and poured out a suffi- 
cient quantity of their contents to as he said, 
‘*What is what.’ ‘The last jug of the four proved 
the right one, and the cup was now filled to the 
brim with a liquid compound of vinegar, yeast, oil, 


and molasses. 


dining-room, after a minute’s interval, ‘tied up} 


“It is slopping over, Bob,’ cried Tudy, as he 
jumped up from the floor; ‘‘ you needn’t ’a’ poured 
such lots into this little cup! Dear me! its dripping 
all over my jacket, and I can’t stop it.” 

“Set it on tho shelf, Tudy,” said Polly. ‘Seems, 
though you might have known which was molasses, 
without making such a fuss—just like boys !”’ 

‘“‘Humph!” ejaculated Bob; “it’s easy for you to 
stand there and have all the fun of popping the 
cern, and then blame Tude and me who are doing 
the work. What shall we boil it in, Poll? and how 
much do we want to do?” e 

“Oh, lots !” cried Tudy, ruuning out of the pantry, 
quite forgetful of his jacket, which was sadly 
smeared, and of the cup whieh he had left dripping 
on the shelf. ‘‘ Let’s doa whole kettleful. I guess 
grandma likes ’em, and I can eat a dozen!”’ 

‘“* We ought to have a big, black kettle,” said Polly, 
meditatively—‘‘a kettle that would hold a gallon; 
but I don’t know where Elsey keeps them, and it is 
no use to ask her. I'll find something that will an- 
swer. You may come and shake the popper while 
I hunt it up, Bob, and be careful you don’t let it 
burp.”’ 

Polly had always been very glad that she was two 
years older than Bob: it seemed to give her rather 
the advantage over him, and then she felt that she 
was at least two years wiser. So now, she stepped 
off toward the pantry with a very consequential 
air, and began clattering among the pans and ye 
while Tudy jumped up and down in front of the 
molasses jug, which Bob had brought out and 
placed on the snowy white pine table. 

‘* There,’’ said Polly, after a search of two or three 
minutes, “ I’ve got just the thing!’’ and’she danced 
back to the kitchen, holding aloft in both hands a 
large pewter bowl, which had belonged in Grandma 
Fenn’s family for I don’t know how many genera- 
tions. Together, she and Tudy filled it and set it on 
the top of the stove; then, as all wanted: the priv- 
ilege of stirring the molasses, they brought three 
long-handled iron spoons, and, in the words of Bob, 
fun began.”’ 

‘What if Elsey should come down before we get 
"em made ?”’ said Tudy. 

‘*Let her!’ rejoined Bob, stoutly. ‘“‘Guess she 
rcouldn’t help herself! She shan’t have one of our 
cornballs, anyway.”’ ; 

“T don’t think you ought to have called her 
‘Cross Patch,’ said Polly. ‘“‘Mamma would have 
punished you if she had heard it, and Elsey is most 
always real good to us. Don’t you know how she 
played blindman’s buff with us only last night, and 
roasted apples for us, and she said her head ached 
ready to split ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I can’t help it—I know she did,’’ said Bob, 
and then, feeling a slight pang of conscience, he 
added, ‘“ we’ll make it all right with her, Poll. She 
shall have as many cornballs as she wants, and 

‘What is it I smell?” interrupted Tudy, sniffing 
right and left; ‘“‘ something’s burning!”’ 

‘“‘There’s nothing to burn,’’ said Polly. *‘ I guess it 
is the stuff on your jacket. How that does look! I 
don’t see what made you so careless.’’ 
| “Tt was Bob’s fault! He kept a-pouring and 
a-pouring. Won’tit wash out, Polly ?”’ 

Polly shook her head ominously, ‘I dor’t know. 
It will be work enough to do it, I guess, and that 
jacket was spick and span new, only the day before 
we came here.”’ 

‘“‘Never mind, Tude,’’ said Bob. wouldnt 
worry. Grandma will fix it; she knows how to do 

Tudy’s disturbed countenance brightened at these 
encouraging words, and he gave a grand flourish 
with his spoon, by means of which a gill or more of 
molasses overflowed the basin, and swept across the 
stove, sputtering and bubbling like some living 
thing. 

“There! now you’ve done it!” cried Polly, giving 
him an impatient push. ‘*There’ll be smell enough 
now, and it will all burn on to the stove, and I 
never can get it off. Tudy Fenn, you’re always in 
mischief!’’ 

Tudy retreated to the wood-box on the opposite 
side of the stove, quite subdued by the sharpness of 
his sister’s reproof, but consoling himself with the 
spoon that he still held grasped‘ in his hand, and 
that was covered to the tip of the handle with the 
liquid sweet. 

Meanwhile the room filled with smoke, the mo- 
lasses refused to boil, and the quantity in the bowl 
grew gradually less and less, while the top of the 
stove seemed steadily reinforced by fresh streams 
from some unknown source. | 


“What do you s’pose is the matter?” inquired 
Bob, anxiously. ‘I can’t stand such a smoke, and 
how it does smell a-burning! Is this the way to 
make cornbalis?’ 

“T don’t know what to do with it,” answered 
Polly, absolutely driven to confess her ignorance. 
*“T never made any before, but I know the molasses 
has to boil. Don’t you think this is getting hot?” 


“Yes,” said Tudy, from the wood-box, ‘‘it’s 
steaming, and I think it is boiling out of the bottom 
of the bowl!”’ | 

“‘That’s just it!’’ exclaimed Bob. ‘‘The bowl is 
leaking it all out, Poll. We've got to get it off the 
stove or——”’ 

dear!” cried Polly, ‘‘stand away, and I’ll set 
it down on the hearth. ‘I wish we hadn’t touched 
the old molasses! Oo! Oo! it’s hot!” and with this 
pitiful cry, the bowl dropped from her smarting 
hands, and its contents streamed over Bob’s feet, and 
across the clean floor. Both children howled with 


full of wrath, and ready to threaten all kinds of 
punishment; but at sight of Bob and Polly her in- 
dignation changed to compassion. She brought 
salve and bandages, without a word of reproof, and 
cleansed and dressed their wounds, with as many 
tender expressions of pity and sympathy as though 
they had been received in a good cause. This, and 
the wholesome pain they suffered, turned the little 
rebels into penitents. 


‘I’m real sorry!” sobbed Polly, leaning her head 


pain, and Tudy ran screaming for grandma. Then. 
Elsey, hearing the commotion, appeared at the door, 


against Elsey’s stout shoulder. ‘I didn’t mean to 
make you any work, and—we did want—co-corn- 
balls—so much !”’ 

“Tm awful sarry,” said Bob, trying very hard 
n& to cry. “I ought to be punished, and I hope 
grandma’ll do it; and I was—I wish—I— Please, 
Hisey, forgive me for singing what I did when I was 
coming down stairs.” 

“Sho, child!’ answered Elsey; know you 
didn’t mean anything bad. I wouldn’t lay up such 
a thing as that against anybody. I guess you’ve 
both had punishment enough for once ; at any rate 
I'd be the last one to want you to have more.”” Then 
she led them off to the parlor—this good, kind Elsey 
—and bade them be patient with their pain while 
she went out and ‘righted up the kitchen.” She 
spoke of it as though it would be but a light task, 
but it was the work of two good hours, as Polly and 
Bob very well knew. 

Grandma came home at last, and was met at the 
docr by Tudy, in his soiled jacket, with a story of 
mishaps. The two older children sat side by side 
on the sofa, and waited for her to come in like two 
wretched little culprits. They had been trying to 
fortify themselves to endure with patience and 
penance which she might see fit to inflict ; but when 
they heard her soft steps drawing rearer and nearer, 
they hung thétr heads, not daring to raise their eyes 
to her face. 

Grandma came up to the sofa and tenderly exam- 
ined the poor little bandaged hands and feet. The 
touch of her fingers seemed, somehow, to charm 
away the pain, but she did not speak, and the silence 
was much harder to bear than pain. 

“TI ean’t stand it!” broke out Bob, with a groan. 
‘*Please give me a beating, grandma, or send me 
home. It was all my fault, and I called Elsey, ‘ Cross 
Patch 

‘No, it was my fault,’”’ said Polly. They never 
would have thought of cornballsif it hadn’t been 
for me, and it was I that got your pewter bowl. O, 
grandma, I’m so sorry! I didn’t know it would 
melt. I wish you would punish me instead of Bob.’’ 

Then grandma answered in her gentlest tones: 
‘My dear children, you are suffering a pretty severe 
punishment already, and one that you will not soon 
forget. I forgive you with all my heart.” She kissed 
their tearful faces, and left them wondering at her 
goodness. 

Poor Polly’s hands were a long while healing, 
and Bab had to stay indoors for a week, but neither 
of them uttered a complaint. They bore the pun- 
ishment which their own willfulness had brought 
upon them, like heroes, rejoicing in the forgiveness 
of grandma and Elsey, who planned all manner of 
innocent amusements to make the days pass pleas- 
antly, and who never reminded them by word or 
look of their disobedience. 

Polly is a young lady now, and Bob is studying 
law, while Tudy is a senior at Harvard; but from 
that day to this they have not forgotten the sorrow- 
ful afternoon when they tried to make cornballs at 
Grandma Fenn’s, 


PUZZLES. 
TRANSPOSED BIBLE WOMEN. 
1. Amino. 6. Kabeher. 
2. Batahit. 7. Ornesaid. 
3. Elmosa. 8. Sacord. 
4. Hadrobe. 9. Thivas. 
5. Isthebale. IsOLA. 
BISECTIONS. 


1. Bisect a word of six letters: My first part is a numeral; 
my second part is an insect; my whole is an occupant. 

2. Bisect a word of six letters: My first part is a calamity; 
my second part is an instrument for cutting; my whole is a 
city in Poland. . 

3. Bisect a word of eight letters: My first part is a pro- 
noun; my second is a mineral; my whole is a number. 

NELLE ORGEL. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Take one, whom oft your hands desire, 
Behead, and you’ll set his soul on fire. 
Beltread again, you'll set him higher 
Than any point to which you aspire. 


A LITTLE ARITHMETIC. 
1. Arrange five nines so that they shall be equal to one 
thousand. 
2. So place two sevens and two threes that they shall equal 
eighty minus two. 
3. Arrange four fours, two fives, and a two, so as to equal 
447. Q. A. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 15, AND OF FEB. 22. 


A Circle of Proverbs.—1. Honesty is the best Policy ; 2. A work- 
man is known by his chips; 3. Don’t say Good morning to the 
cock; 4. A new broom sweeps clean ; 6. Every cloud has a silver 
lining; 6. Never say Can’t, but I'll try; 7. All is nut gold that 
glitters ; 8. A stitch in time saves nine; 9. All’s well that ends 
well. The whole is, He who pelts every barking dog must ‘pick 
up a great many stones. BUNNY, Hat, WM. HARRIS, BLSBETH, 
LOTTIEn, CARRIB GRINNELL, NELLE ORGEL, ISOLA, FANNY C. 
COWDRY, YRBSAC,SANTO, NELLIE A. CLARK. 

Puzzlette.—Camel. BUNNY, HAT, WM. HARRIS, LOTTIE, NELLE 
ORGEL, ADAM ANT, ISOLA, FRANK. 

My Aquarium.—1. Halibut; 2. Sturgeon; 3. Pickerel; 4. Mack- 
erel; 5. Salmon; 6. Lobster; 7. Dolphin; 8. Porpoise; 9. Tor- 
toise; 10. Mullet. BUNNY, Hat, WM. HARRIS, LOTTIE, ADDIE 
A. PRICE, ROBT. P. WAKEMAN, NELLE @RGEL, ADAM ANT, 
LYLA, JESSIE REYNOLDS, NELLIE A. CLARK. 

Cross Word Enigma.—Darius. BUNNY, HAT. Wm. HARRIS, 
DAPHNE, LOTTIE, CARRIE GRINNELL, NELLE ORGEL, ADAM 
ANT, ISOLA, LYLA, JESSIE REYNOLDS, NELLIE A.j CLARK, 
FRANK. 


Biblical Enigma.—A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches. R. P. MASON, ADAM ANT, NELLIE A. CLARK, 
NELLE ORGBL, HAT. 


Diagonals.— 


Cah 


Paris, Herat. 
R. P. MASON, ADAM ANT, ADDIE F. BLAKESLEE, NELLE 
ORGEL, ADA. 
Single Word Rebuses.—1. Canine ; 2. Coverts; 3. Mate; 4. Cov- 
ers; 5. Font; 6. Gong; 7. Cork; 8. Muse; 9. Plovers. ADAM 
ANT, ISOLA, NELLIE A. CLARK, NELLE ORGEL, HAT, ADA. 


- Oross Word Enigma.—Mv Wife and I. R. P. Mason, ADAM 


LEE, NELLE ORGEL, HAT, M. P. SHATTUCK, ADA. 
Decapitations.—Cat, at; Mink, ink; Soar, oar; Burn,urn. R. 
P. MASON, ADAM ANT, ISOLA, NELLIE A. CLARK, LOTTIE, 
F. BLAKESLEE, NELD® ORGEL, HAT, ADA. 
Buried Cities.—Babylon, Paris, Troy, Athens, Moscow, Rome. 
R. P. MASON, ADAM ANT, ISOLA, JOSIE CRAWFORD, NELLE A 
CLARK, LOTTIE, ADDIE F. BLAKESLEL, MARTHA, NELLE ORGEL, 


Har, M. P. SHATTUOK, ADA, 


BUNNY. 


ANT, ISOLA, NELLIE A. CLARK, LOTTIZ, ADDIE F. BLAKES. | 
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VENT WHEK'’S CALENDAR. 


Thursday, March 9. 
West Virginia Conference.... Parkersburg. 


if 


Meth. Episcopal... 
Sunday, March 12, (5d Sunday in Lent). 
Wednesday, March 15. 


Meth. Eviscopal... Philadelphia Conference. ..Reading, Pa. 
ditto. .... kansas Conference.........-+ 
ditto. Pittsburg Conference.. "Steubenvil oO. 
tnited Brethren...Parkersburg Corfference...Pennsboro, W. Va. 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Marysville, Tenn.. ..22 Members..Jan. 28 
Piitto St. Charles, Members..Feb. — 
ditio 11 Members...— — 
ditto Joseph. 65 Members.. Feb. ll 
ditto DEnnISON, (Swédish) 7 Members..Feb. 12 
ditt« «ee. Newton, Mich, .19 Members. .Feb. 
Recklesstown, eb. 
Presbyterian...... Neodesha, Members .Feb. 2 
Om, BORS.....:. ..19 Members...—— — 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
Richmond, Mich Feb. 22 
Koman ‘Catholic. .New York City. Feb. 6 


HOME NOTES. 


rT\HE Rev. Dr. Cooper, rector of the Episcopal 

_Chureh at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on a recent 
Saiday at the close of morning prayer, introduced 
Joseph A. Dugdale, a Hicksite Quaker preacher, 
to his pulpit, prefacing the act by a few brief re- 
marks, in which he said: ‘ Myhonored friend, 
Joseph A. Dugdale, is in the house, and I shall now 
conclude our service and invite him to this place, 
where he will conduct the services according to 
the usages of the religious society of Friends, a 
body of people for whom I have always had the 
greatest respect.” The Quaker preacher is report- 
ed as having made an impressive address, in which 
he urged greater unity among Christians, a deep- 
er devotion to truth, love and justice. Dr. Cooper 
himself then made an appeal in favor of the 
broadest liberality and the utmost toleration 
among Christian denominations. 


—At Baltimore, Md., the United Presbyterian 
Church of which Rev. William Bruce is pastor, 
has just completed the first year of an experiment 
to abolish all pew rents, and depend entirely upon 
weekly contributions for the means of meeting 
current expenses. The trial year has resulted 
well, and a surplus of about two hundred dollars 
isin the treasury. 

The Christian Instructor complains that the 
United, as also the Cumberland Ptesbyterians are 
seldom referred to in sectarian journals, unless 
‘where selfish interests are involved. There may 
be a grain of trutiin this. But it is quite as prob- 
able that the eausc is tu be sought in other direc- 
tions. ‘Thus the bodies of Christians who receive 
greatest newspaper mention might be classified 
somewhat as follows: Methodist, Episcopal, Ro- 
man Catholic, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian, Lutheran and Reformed, Uni- 
versalist. There is norule in this notoriety. Com- 
pared with their numerical desert, the Episcopal 
and Unitarian Churches are certainly most in the 
front. The Methodists float through a dozem par- 


avail nothing to keep really Evangelical Lutherans 
in Church union with this class of men.” 


—The Western Watchman (Roman Catholic) ob- 
jects to the employment of paid singers in 
churches: “ Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Jews 2nd infidels are introduced into our choirs 
to sing out in chorus the Creed-——they are paid to 
shout lies to Heaven, to roar in operatic quartettes 
a faith which they in their hearts despise and ridi- 
cule. We pay them to sing out solemn mockeries 
set to mugic to tickle the ears of worldly Christians. 
A Jew singing, ‘I believe in Jesus Christ” <A 
Methodist soloing ‘and in one baptism.’ A Bap- 
tist melodiously protesting that he believes in 
‘One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ An 
infidel sounding forth in masterly cadences the 
‘Vitam Venturi seculi” Absurd! Sacriligicus! 
Blasphemous! It is a wonder that God does not 
strike with muteness these desecrators of His 
sanctuary.” 


—Dr. Curry, of the Christian Advocate, recently 
attended the performance ‘of the Messiah in this 
city, and expressed editorial satisfaction at the 
excellent singing of Miss Kellogg. Upon which 
the Free Methodist, in a leading article, takes him 
sharply to task, and closes with the prayer: “ May 
God have mercy on all editors and other leaders 
of *the people who, deceived by the voice of the 
devil as a musical charmer, become bfinded, and 
lead the blind into the ditch.” 


—Elder Miles Grant, the Adventist, while {in 
California, was “interviewed” by a San Francisco 
paper. The area of the New Jerusalem he esti- 
mated “ would cover Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and nearly half 
of Pennsylvania.” The end of the world, in his 
opinion, must come before 1875. ; 


HOME CHURCHES. 


HE struggle is ended. On Tuesday afternoon 

of last week the members of the Society having 

in charge the Baptist Home for the Aged’or, as it is 
voluminously named, the Baptist Ladies’ Old Peo- 
ple’s Home, voted by 126 to 36 to retain the lease, 
granted by the New York Municipal Government, 
of ten lots on Lexington Avenue, to be held rent 
free for ninety-nine years. As we have heretofore 
refrained from all mention of this affair, it may not 
be inadvisable to recount its main features. As 
stated by the friends of the Home, the New York 
Common Council gave, and the State Legislature 
subsequently authorized the lease, without any so- 
licitation from the Baptists. The Managers of thé 
Home immediately accepted the gift, the lease was 
recorded and the legal transfer was made complete. 
Atthis stage of the proceedings Rev. William R.’' 
Williams, D.D., James B. Colgate, the New York 
Banker—who built the Yonkers Baptist Church and 
gave it tothe Sovlety (jocosely telling his stocK- 
broker friends that he built that church on a cor- 
ner)—together with Drs. Dowling, Andrews and 
many others, vigorously protested against the ac- 
ceptance, alleging that it tended to legalize the 
profuse subsidies now yearly made to the Roman 
Catholics. The gift to the Baptists was as ‘dust in 
the balance’’ to the syatematic aggrandizement of 
the Catholic Church, for which the present lease was 
meant to beacloak. Petitions were circulated urg- 
ing this view, signed by eminent men among the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists 
and other leading denominations. The religious and 


agraphs, where Baptists are seenonce. The Cath- |‘secular journals of other cities took up the cry, and 


olics owe nearly all their newspaper“fame to 
Protestant journals. The explanation probably 
is that certain churches have a way of raising ia- 
sues among themselves or with other communions 
such as call out much discussion, or their clergy- 
men have peculiar ways of saying ordoing things, 
or the laymen have notable idiosyncracies, as is 
the case with the Quakers. Some churches man- 
age to raise extraordinary crops of statistics, 
which are copied as stories of mammoth straw- 
berries and hens’ eggs are. There is a rationale in 
all this that does not imply bigotry or illiberality. 
The Moravians are perbaps least talked of, but 
are by no means the least worthy. 


—At Clyde, N. Y., there has been a great revi- 
val. Over three humdred have been converted. 
The local paper says: “ Prayer meetings are held 
in places of business at late hours in the night. 
At the dead hour of the night Christians have 
been awakened from their slumbers by the seek- 
ing ones, and asked for prayers for the salvation 
of their souls. Business men whom the Christian 
hardly dare approach on the subject of religion, 
have come to the altar seeking Christ. And thus 
is God’s work going on. The church is crowded 
nighthy, and still the people do not tire of attend- 
ing.” 

—The Rev. G. King, of the Lutheran Church an 
Poestenkill, near Albany, N. Y., has been recently 
very successful in his preaching. Very many have 
been added to the church. A newspaper para- 
graph states that on a Sunday in January, “with 
the thermometer at 10 degrees below zero, he had 
a hole broken jm the ice and eight of his flock 
were baptized. The water had to be continually 
agitated to keep it from freezing, so that all might 
be immersed.” The Lutheran and Missionary, re 
ferring to this baptism, calls it “a fitting illustra- 

ion of Frankean Lutheranism—for which the old 
General Synod at York and Fort Wayne sacrificed 
nearly one half its ministry and membership. 
How long such a unity in diversity will continue 
it is difficult to say; but this we know, that all 
‘the agitating’ of the waters by Dr. Conrad and 
others, who are in favor of such a mixture, will 


_ | ing rival jurisdictions. 


‘for three weeks in and out of New York City the is- 


sue was agitated as involving a vital political and 
religious question. The members of the Society held 
three general meetings on successive Tuesdays 
in which prominent men of the denomination took 
part. The final vote was defended on the ground 
that the grant was lawful, that it was for a worthy 
object, that it was no more sectarian than other 
chairities, and that it was quite as justifiable as the 
system whereby all ve property throughout the 
State is comparatively Treefrom tax. Rev. Dr. Ar- 
mitage and Dr. Bright of the Examiner and Chroni- 
cle sustained this view of the case and it was due to 
their arguments that the Society has been led to 
abide by the action of its managers. 


Rev. Dr. T: M. Eddy in the Methodist pleads 
against “Too Many Sects.’’ He cannot see why 
there should be twosorts of Baptists, three sorts 
of Presbyterians, two sorts of Lutherans, three 
or four sorts of Methodists and now, as seems likely, 
two sorts of Protestant Episcopal Churches. He 
calls upon business men to note that it costs double 
and triple in Church building, that it insures an in- 
ferior and ill-paid ministry, and puts hindrances in 
the way of the march of Christianity. He adds: 
‘*In this beautiful City, where the memory of Meth- 
odism is most fragrant, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
Methodist Protestant Church, the Independent 
Methodist churches, the United Brethren, the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, and the African 
Zion Methodist Episcopal Church, confront each 
other. They sing the same songs, but must have 


type. They teach the same theology, interpreted by 
the same standards, but must have it proclaimed by 
men appointed by varied authority, and represent- 
There is no controversy or 
strife among us, but we have no unity. No Method- 
ist system of city missions, no educational policy, 
no common chain of homes and asylums can we 
have. What separates us? With two exceptions 


we have an episcopal form of government; all itin- 
erant pastors (except the Independent churches); 
all have Arminian theology, with Wesleyan exposi- 
tion. Why are we divided? The old quarrel con- 


cernipg Lay Delegation has ended; the bitter strifes 


them printed by different presses and with different 


| 


and bloody debate arising from slavery ought to 
cease with its overthrow. Why divided?’ 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


UDGMENT in the case of Voysey vs. Noble 
has at last been reached. This curious ecclesias- 
tical suit, it will be remembered, grew out of the pe- 
culiar views of the Rev.Charles Voysey, Vicar of Hea- 
laugh, as expressed in various sermons and especial- 
ly in one bearing the title of The Sling and Stone. 
The notable features of the trial cons&ted im the de- 
fense of Mr. Voysey,conducted personally by himself, 
wherein it was maintained that the specific doc- 
trines imputed to him, namely: denial of the au- 
thority of parts of the Old and New Testaments, of 
the Deity of Christ, and of the fact and the efficacy of 
the Atonement,—conflicted not more with the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England than those Articles 
conflict with each other; and that, moreover, they 
were exact counterparts of similar beliefs held either 
wholly or partially by eminent offieers of the Church 
either among the dead or living. This unusual line 
of attack was carried very skillfully to the conclusion, 
and the excitement incident to it was recorded at 
the time in these columns. Lord High Chancellor 
Hatherley has now published his judgment. He 
finds Mr. Voysey guilty on three counts; and ex- 
plains, in a manner that The Nonconformist pro- 
nounces **hazy,”’ that the favorable decision in the 
Essays and Reviews case has no application to the 
present issue. To quote from the published decis- 
ion: ‘*‘We have not been unmindful of the latitude 
wisely allowed by the Articles of Religion to the 
clergy, 80 as to embrace ‘all who hold one common 
faith. The mysterious nature of many of the sub- 
jects associated with the cardinal points of this faith 
must of necessity occasion great diversity of opinion, 
and it has not been attempted by the articles to 
close all discussion, or to guard against varied inter- 
pretations of the Scripture with reference even to 
cardinal articles of faith, so that these articles are 
themselves plainly admitted, in some sense or other, 
according to a reasonable construction, or according 
even to a doubtful, but not delusive construction. 
Neither have we omitted to notice the previous de- 
cisions of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and especially 
the judgments of this tribunal, by which interpre- 
tations of the Articles of Religion, which by any 
reasonable allowance for the variety of human opin- 
ion can be reconciled with their language, have been 
held to be consistent with a due obedience to the 
laws ecclesiastical, even though the interpretation 
in question might not be that which the tribunal 
itself would have assigned to the article.’’ The Ap- 
pellant, concludes Lord Hatherley, ‘relied much 
on the absence of verbal contradiction in his 
writings to the words of the Articles of Religion, and 
asserted that,-inasmuch as the Articles could not all 
be reconciled with each other, he might properly 
dwell on one view of an Article, which, from) the in- 
consistent character of the Articles, would be op- 
posed to the construction of another Article. The 
mode in which the appellant constantly misrepre- 
sents and caricatures the opinions from which he 
differs will no doubt account for his attributing in- 
consistency to statements of doctrine which he has 
misunderstood. We are, on a perusal of the appel- 
lant’s writings, driven to the conclusion, rot remov- 
ed by his arguments, that the appellant advisedly 
rejects the doctrines on the profession of which 
alone he was admitted to the position of a minister 
of the Church. He disclaims all wish to reconsider 
his avowed and published opinions, and does not 
desire an opportunity of retracting any of his opin- 
ions.”” The judgment, it is needless to add, brings 
with it the deprivation of clerical office. Mr. Voy- 
sey had a week allowed him in which to retract, and 
availed himself of theinterval to express his grati- 
tude in a published card, that he had been “able for 
eighteen years to sow the seeds of love of truth of 
liberty in the fields of the Church of England.’’ The 
London weeklies all comment upon the judgment. 
The Pall Mall Gazette thinks that it ‘‘may be of ex- 
ceeding importance to the future of the Church,” 
and hints that the positions of the late Dean Alford, 
of Dr. Pusey and Dr Jowett are hardly more*tena 
ble than Mr. Voysey’s. The Spectator thinks that 
Mr. Maurice, Mr. Llewellen Davies, Mr. Ross, and 
Dean Stanley are now in great danger. The Man- 
chester Examiner says that Mr. Voysey would have 
kept his rectorship had he not indulged one weak- 
ness : 


He dealt too much in sweeping negatives. He might have 


affirmed almost as much as he pleased if he had not used 


both edges of his sword, and declared roundly that the op- 
posite of what he affirmed had no existence. It is quite 
possible, for we imagine that experience proves the asser- 
tion, to empty the doctrines which make up currrent ortho- 
doxy of all that is assumed to be distinctively Christian 
without any violation of ecclesiastical law. Dogma is like 
a bottle which is supposed to contain wine; at all events, 
its contents are the orthodox mixture. Now you may pour 
out the wine and put into the bottle whatever you please, 
subject to two conditions. In the first plaee, you must color 
what you put into it so as to resemble the ordinary article, 
for which purpose the slightest infusion of any harmless 
drug will be sufficient ; in the next place, you must on no 
account break the bottle. There are thirty-nine such bot- 
tles on the Anglican shelf, and about the same number in 
every other orthodox laboratory. So long as the bottles are 
there, the religious public, not very critical or prenetrating, 
though very suspicious, fancy that itisall right, but the 
moment one is smashed an outcry is raised. Now, Mr. 
Voysey smashed them all round. 


The famous ‘“ Westminster scandal” is bearing 
fruit. On the 13th ult. the Convention of the 
Province of Cantérbury held its first session for the 
year. In tife Upper House, the Bishops were in 
force, and the first motion of the day related to the 
committec on the Revision of the Bible. The Bishop 
of Winchester called attention to the fact that a 
Unitarian (Mr. Vance Smith), had been invited to 
siton that committee. He would, therefore, pro- 
pose, as a resolution; ‘‘ That in the judgment of 
this House ft is not expedient that any person who 
denies the Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ should 
be invited to assist in the revision of the Scriptures ; 
and that, further, it is the judgment of this House it 


is expedient any such person now in either company 
should cease to act therewith.”’ The Bishop of Lin-— 
coln seconded the motion, and then the Bishop of 
Llandaff gained the floor. He had made the unfor- 
tunate majority of one who last year had carried the 
resolution, whereby Mr. Vance Smith was made one 
of the revisers. It seemed scarcely credible to him. 
He did not really believe he had cast such a vote. 
But his friends assured him of the fact, and, for the 
rest he must admit that he was alittle deaf. At all 
events he now sided with the Bishop of Winchester. 

The Bishop of Ely, who bad previously hinted that 
the Bishop of Gloucester first proposed Mr. Smith, 
(the statement being denied on the spot) was willing 
to acknowledge that he voted for sending an invita- 
tion to Mr. Vance Smith, believing that they had 
not only the authority butthe direction of Convo- 
cation to accept persons who could assist them, the 
work of revision being a national undertaking. He 
could not, of course, forresee what was about to oc- 
cur in Westminster Abbey. He did not, however, 
cast blame upon anybody,but he was bound to main- 
tain that a Unitarian was not a fit receiver of the 
Holy Communion in an Anglizan church. (Hear.) 
The Bishop of Lincoln wished to do the Dean of West- 
minster the justice to express his opinion that what 
was called the Westminster Scandal was nothing 
more than a logicul corollary from the vote of Con- 
vocation. The Bishop of Peterborough was of opin- 
ion that the original resolution was not the cause of 
the evils which had occurred. Hescarcely saw how 
@ man’s being a Unitarian could bea disqualification. 
If he were an honest man the fact of his being a 
Unitarian would not prevent him from giving an 
honest opinion. If he were not an honest man, he 
had no business there at all. If they now passed the 
resolution submitted to the House they would get 
into a position hopelessly and inextricably illogical. 


The Bishop of Exeter thought that for the credit 
of their Lordships’ House and their Government it 
was of very great importance that, if there was to 
be a revised translation of the Bible,it should not. 
go forth to the world as the work of the Anglican 
Communion only, but as the work of the best schol- 
ars of the day ; so that it might hereafter be possi- 
ble to use itin all controversies without having 
first to settle that it was not to be discredited by cer- 
tain persons not having been admitted. This was 
of greater importance to the laity than to the bish- 
ops and clergy. He had no doubt that when the 
resolution went down to the Lower House it was 
in men’s minds that persons of all religious views 
would be eligible, but since that time certain cir- — 
cumstances had occurred which had led to much 
angry feeling. Protests and petitions had come up, 
and all these things seemed to have influenced their 
lordships in their present judgment. He was very 
anxious that the House should be consistent in the 
matter, for it was a matter of good faith. A reso- 
lution had been passed inviting eminent scholars of 
all nations and ofall faiths to assist, and now they 
were told that a person whose entrance was not con- 
templated had come among them. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that ninety-nine persons out of ev- 
ery hundred who read the resolution weuld say that 
such a person was plainly included in the resolution. 
It would, therefore, be a gruve matter for the Upper 
House of Convocation to rescind sucha resolution, 
and he thought their lordships ought to pause before 
they brought such a blot upon a deliberative as- 
sembly.—The question came to vote on the next day 
(Wednesday), the resolution being carried by 10 
against 4. Three or four prelates present, including 
the Bishop of Peterborough, refused to vote on the 
question. On Thursday, the Bishop of St. David’s 
rose uuder evidently deep emotion, (we quote from 
the Times report) and recalled to the notice of the 


-House a remark of the Bishop of Winchester when 


the original question of a board of revision came up: 
viz.; that “‘this committee of our body will have full 


itcan fn bring toits aid all the external learning 


it can find.”” He then adverted to the point whieh 
was manifestly in the mind of all their lordships, 
that there would be a view of the.subject, the effect 
of which would lead the laity amd the general pub- 
lic out of doors to believe that they were afraid to 
have a Dissenter in the revising company, because 
it might have the effect of spoiling their work. He 
would further add that he had as yet heard no an- 
swer to the inquiry in what particular way theo- 
logical tenets—call them heresy or by whatever 
name they pleased—could render scholarship un- 
availing towards giving useful help in the conduct 
of this undertaking. He thought it was absolutely 
necessary that he should make the strongest and 
most complete protest in his power against these 
alterations, which he so thoroughly disapproved, 

and he knew of no way in which he could make it 
so pointedly as by resigning his place in that com- © 
pany. It wasavery painful sacrifice to make, and 
he also ought to take opportunity of bearing his tes- — 
timony to all who had been his colleagues for the 
admirable and excellent spirit which had pervaded 
their meetings, and which had been to his mind a 
guarantee of the harmony and good feeling which 
would continue to prevail to the end. But all these 
considerations he felt ought to give way to the duty 
he owed to himself and to those who considered 
themselves most unjustly aggrieved | 


The introduction of the resolution of the Bish- 
op of Winchester in the Lower House called forth 
an excited controversy. Dr. Jelf-and others sup- 
ported the measure. The Dean of Westminster 
pronounced it contrary to the spirit of Christ. 
Canon Selwyn said: ‘“ The resolution of the Upper 
House had seemed to infer that the interpretation 
of Scripture was to be made to depend not upon 
learning so much as belief. The gentlemen on the 
committee had been chosen for their critical learn- 
ing, aff if their presence were denied to the com- 
mittee on the score of their faith, then Convocation 
would have to go a step further, and say that no 
books written by men of opposite beliefs were to 
be consulted, (Hear, hear,) If the resolution were 
carried, he said it would become a question for 
serious consideration whether the revision should 
not be carried independently of Convocation, for 
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these limitations would !oosen the link which bound 
the whole Christian commuaity in one bond in con- 
sulting one book as the standard Bible. (Hear. 
The discussion then widened out into the consider- 
ation of minor points, and, with some personal 
feeling, was carried on at great length. No vote 
had been taken in the Lower House, at the date of 
the last mail. 


The English Parliament has some questions be- 
fore it, of eager interest to the Nonconformist party. 
')n the first night of the session Mr. Miall gave notice 
of an intention to move at an early hour the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘‘ That it is expedient at the earliest 
practigable period to apply the policy initiated by 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church by the Act 
of 1869, to the other Churches established by law in 


the United Kingdom.’’ The House greeted him |A™ 


with “Oh, Oh,’’ but it is intimated by some of the 
(‘onservative members that the motion has this of 
seriousness, that Prof. Fawcett, Mr. Carter, Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson, Sir C. Dilke and others have -signified 
their determination to give an affirmative vote. 
More to the point is the introduction of the Univer- 
sities’ Test Bill, now made a Government measure, 
and already passed to the second reading as we are 
advised by cable. This bill, framed by Sir J. D. 
Coleridge, repeals not only the clause in the Act of 
Uniformity which requires that persons holding 
effiees in the Universities shall subscribe to the Arti- 
vles, but it repeals all those college statutes which 
iuterpose the obstacle of tests to the acceptance of 
fellowships. That condition whereby successful 
candidates to certain fellowships must agree to take 
orders in the Church of England is left free, so that 
the benefit of the proposed law only extends to ad- 
mission to the Senate, and to the privilege of candi- 
daturejfor non-clerical fellowship—less than half of 
the total. Last year the same bill passed the Lower 
House and was shelved in the House of Lords by the 
Parliamentary tactics of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
But it is understood that the Peers, fearing lest 
further resistance will lead to the introduction of a 
more formidable measure, will now withdraw their 
opposition. The bill in itself appears to give satis- 
faction to none of the parties interested. The Athe- 
neum remarks that the Oxford Liberalists are 
sreatly out of humor with the incompleteness of 
the proposed reform. ‘‘When an election takes 
place at the same time to a clerical and a perfectly 
open Fellowship, there is always a marked inferior- 
ity ia respect of ability and attainment, in the can- 
didates of the former.” At Cambridge also much 
feeling exists from the fact that the Senior Wrang- 
lership was won this year by a Nonconformist, who, 
by the existing law is estopped from the otherwise 
certain appointment to the most honorable of fel- 
lowships. While the invidiousness of the present 
favoritism arouses indignation from one quarter, 
the fear lest a change will alienate the great Univer- 
sities from the Church, causes no inconsiderable ex- 
citement throughout the establishment. The Record 
resists reform but seems to consider the proposed 
half-measure as on the whole desirable in order to 
prevent a more radical interference. The Rock 
notes that as tutors are drawn from the fellows, 
there is a legitimate reason for distrust on the part 
of parents who send their sons to the Universities in 
order to secure to them the benefit of purely Church 
influence. Both journals intimate that the bill will 
very probably be modified in committee to suit their 
conservative views.—By cable we also learn that the 
bill authorizing the burial of Dissenters in parish 
Church yards has passed to a second reading in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 64. Last year 
a similar bill received a majority of 111 at the same 
_ stage of Parliamentary procedure and was then 
killed in committee. The fate of the measure, 
therefore, cannot be safely predicted; but it is un- 
derstood that the government machinery will be 
set to work in its favor. 


While the Baptists of New York city have been 
in doubt regarding the expediency of government 
aid, the little English colony of Sierra Leone has 
been greatly stirred by a similar question. The 
British Church Establishment has never been legally 
introduced into that community, the Episcopacy 
being of voluntary character. Nevertheless the 
English governor saw fit to relieve the missionary 
society which had previously furnished the funds, 
and to supply the deficiency from the public purse. 
As the settlers became more and more enlightened 
they felt this to be a grievance, for the Wesleyans, 
who were the most numerous body of religionists 
in the colony, had to contribute to the utmost of 
their ability, which they did cheerfully, for the sup- 
port of their own missionaries, and then to pay 
heavy taxes toward the support of another Church 
which was sometimes far from friendly toward 
them. Consequently,* when the estimates, which 
provided a salary for the newly-appointed bishop, 
with other similar items, were read for the second 
time in the Legislative Council during the present 
session, a sturdy opposition arose. The Council 
hesitated and His Excellency the Governor, evi- 
dently taken by surprise, expressed a willingness to 
make grants from the public treasury to other reli- 
zious bodies as well as the Church of England, and 
the sum of 1501. was forthwith placed upon the esti- 
mates for the Roman Catholics. A gift will no 
doubt be offered to the Wesleyans in some form, 
and an attempt will be made to establish a system 
of concurrent endowment, which, it is alleged, will 
give the lion’s share of public money to the Church 
of the Government officials. On this and kindred 
subjects the Wesleyan missionaries have earnestly 
memorialized tlie Government, according to the 
West African Liberator. The movement is des- 
‘ribed as too powerful to fail of ultimate success. 


—Since Rome has been joined to Italy, it is 
astonishing to note with what rapidity new re- 


_ News of the Week. 


2 OME. 

ONGRESS.—The last two or three days of the 

session were, as a matter of course, devoted 

by both Houses to clearing off the calendar, so far 
as practicable, before adjournment. Appropria- 
tion bills have, according to agreement, taken 
precedence of all other business, and the summing 
up is as follows: . 


patch, to stigmatize Lord Lyon’s course as ungen- 
erous and cowardly, in deserting the British pop- 


___g——|ulation in Paris during the siege, when he was 


entreated dy the French Government to rema‘n. 
This conduct was forcibly contrasted with that of 
the American Minister, whose courageous devo- 
tion was highly praised. 

Coal is less in demand than it was a week ago,— 
a natural re-action after the pressure of the few 
days immediately following the railroad and min- 
ing combination. The General Council of the 


305,500 OO | sitions made by the operators an j 
Consular and Diplomatic ........................ 1,469,134 00 | panies. These propositions, which came from the 
op | Sehuylicill and Lehigh regions, the basis being 
71,719, 00 | $2.50 per ton, with a sliding scale to accord with 
Sundry Ci... 22383300 6s | the price of coal at Port Carbon or Elizabethport. 
Eaetantive, Executive and Judicial............ 19, 207,749 24 The questions at issue — discussed with mod 
eration, and it was unanimously resolved that no 
Total appropriations for 1872.. patwle sews Ws os $163,414,681 62 concession could be made until “ living wages” 


Many important measures are passed over to the 

Forty-Second Congress. Among these are the 
Income Tax, the Civil Service Reform, and the 
abolition of the Franking privilege. At noon on 
Saturday Congress adjourned sine die. Mr. Blaine 
was, as every one expected, re-elected to the 
speaker’s chair in the House, and all the other 
officers from clerk to chaplain were likewise con- 
tinued in pffice by strong party majorities. The 
President will not send a general message to the 
Forty-second Congress during this session, and it 
is understood that he favors a speedy adjournment. 
At best not very much work will be done during 
the few days which follow reorganization. 
Politically classified, the Forty-second Congress 
is estimated as follows: Senate—Republicans, 57; 
Democrats, 15; vacancies, 2; total, 74. pa 
Republieans, 130 to 140, according to the party bias 
of the statistician ; Democrats, 80 to 100 ; vacancies, 
16; total, 248. The House contains five colored 
members. The vacancies are: New Hampshire, 
8, election to take place March 14; Connecticut, 4, 
election occurs April3; California, 3, election 
September 6; Texas, 4, no time fixed for election ; 
Illinois, member at large to be elected in place of 
Logan, chosen United States Senator; Arkansas, 
1. Seven contested election cases will have to be 
considered at once, all but one of them being from 
the Southern States. — 
To the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill a section 
is attached, giving the President very wide execu- 
tive and discretionary powers with regard to the 
civil service. The section reads as follows: 


The President is hereby authorized to prescribe such rules 
and regulations for the admission of persons into the civil 
service of the United States as will best promote the effi- 
ciency thereof, and ascertain-the fitness of each candidate 
in respect to age, health, character, knowledge and ability 
for the branch of service into which he seeks to enter, and 
for this purpose the President is authorized to employ suit- 
able persons to conduct said inquiries, to prescribe their 
duties, and to prescribe regulations for the/conduct of per- 
sons who may receive appointments in the ¢ivil service. 

It will be seen that in the exercise of ordinary 
foresight the President will need to be very cau- 
tious in adopting any course of action based upon 
this authority. The temper of an untried Congress 
on 80 vital a question as the civil service can hard- 


ly be prejudged. 


The public debt of the United States decreased 
during tne month of February $7,317,960, making 
the total decrease under the present administra- 
tion $204,754,412. The fellowing is a summary of 
thr debt as it stood two years ago, and as it stands 


now : 
March Ist, 1870. 


Total outstanding.......... $2,107,846, 150 $1,988 248,700 
oma cash on hand.. 211,899 961 
Goldin Treasury........... 98,741,261 
N cook in Treasury.......... 16,853,529 

Balance unfunded 417,617,109 


The statement of the bonds issued to the Pacific 
Railroad Companies, interest payable in lawful 
money, shows a total as follows: Amount out- 
standing, $64,618,882 ; interest accrued and not yet 
paid, $646,188.32; interest paid by the United 
States, $10,758,910.45 ; interest repaid by the trans- 
portation of mails, $2,460,819.94; balance of in- 
terest paid by the United States, $8,293,091.51. 

We are to have no more treaties with the In- 
dians, and may therefore regard them, from the 
Diggers up to Red Cloud himself, as integral parts 
of the nation. It is certainly to be desired that 
the basis of negociation with the wild tribes 
should be well understood, and so defined that our 
commissioners can be sure whether they are treat- 
ing with aliens, wards, or fellow-citizens. The 
action of Congress, abolishing the treaty-making 


power, will not affect existing agreements, nor 


will it prevent the giving of legal guarantees to 
the end that mutual rights may be secured. 


Secretary Fish has received a letter from Min- 
ister Washburne, giving some account of the ex- 
periences of the Legation during the siege. He 
narrates in very straightforward terms how he 
succeeded in preventing the billeting of troops in 
furnished rooms belonging to Americans; how 
he was enabled even to protect the magnificent 
hotel of the Prussian Embassy; and how all his 
efforts for the protection of the property of neu- 
trals were seconded by the Committee for Na- 
tional Defence, which in several cases overruled 
or set aside the orders of the city authorities. In 
connection with this letter it is noteworthy that 
in the House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel took 


views, daily papers, and publications of all sorts 
have been issued. | 


occasion, according to a telegraphic press-dis- 


were offered. The existing state of affairs, there- 
fore, promises to continue for the present, and 
public sympathy seems to incline more and more 
to the side of the miners as it becomes evident 
that their action is deliberate, free from passion, 
and in accordance with law and order. The fact 
undoubtedly is, that when the Pennsylvania coal 
fields are worked to their full yielding capacity, 
the market, as it exists at present, must of neces- 
sity quickly become overstocked ; and the sooner 
this fact is recognized by the interested capital- 
ists, the sooner we shall be exempt from such 
combinations as that which now holds the public 
on the verge of serious inconvenience, and the 
miners on the verge of actual starvation. 
FOREIGN. 


Pye Treaty of Peace was contirmed inj the 
French Assembly by a vote of 546 against 107. 
M. Thiers said, on introducing them, that the res- 
ponsibility of accepting or rejecting the terms-must 
thereafter rest with the Assembly, as the committee 
of consujtation had gone to the limit of its power 
during the negociations. He demanded the imme- 
diate discussion of the treaty and carried his point 
in spite of desultory opposition in favor of delay. 
Some excitement ensued, and an attempt was made 
to introduce side issues by denouncing Napoleon 
III. The agitation culminated when a former Sec- 
retary of the ex-Emperor attempted to speak in his 
defence, but a definite resolution decreeing the fall 
of the empire, and stigmatizing Napoleon as the 
author of French misfortunes acted like a charm, 
and was passed unanimously, the ratification of the 
peace treaty following as a matter of course. It is 
rumored that some thirty Deputies, headed by 
Rochefort, will resign their seats in consequence of 
the vote. 

So persistently did the cable despatches de- 
vote themselves to describing the frightful scenes 
in Paris prior to the entry of the German army, that 
some anxiety-was very generally felt lest the tiger 
element of the Paris mob should lead to some dg- 
monstration equally foolish and desperate. It 
would seem, however, that the demagogues of the 
press and government became frightened at the last 
moment and used their influence to quiet the insane 
disposition of mobiles and populace to fight the vic- 
tors. At all events thirty thousand Germans 
marched up to the Arc de Triomphe on the first of 
March at precisely the appointed hour and en- 
camped in the Champs Elysées without any serious 
molestation. The only proceedings of a riotous na- 
ture were directed at such unlucky individuals as 
happened to recognize acquaintances among, the 
Germans or showed a disposition to fraternize. The 
zeal of some newspaper correspondents was miscon- 
strued by the jealous *‘ blouses,’’ and narrow escapes 
from mob-law are narrated with great relish, and 
no doubt with some exaggeration. Toward evening 
this exclusiveness wore off to some extent, and some- 
thing of an. entente cordiale was established along 
the German bivouac. At ten o’clock on Friday 
morning the troops marched out, were reviewed in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and Paris was left in the 
hands of its own inhabitants. 


Whatever may be said concerning the tyranny 
of Kaiser Wilhelm in asserting and carrying out the 
privilege of a conqueror by sending an army corps 
to occupy the city for a few hours, it must at least 
be conceded that the conduct of the Germans indi- 
cates that the wonderful discipline which has car- 
ried them through their campajgns with such over- 
whelming success has by no means deteriorated 
during the investment of Paris. The element of 
curiosity, though not recognized in army regula- 
tions, must nevertheless exist among soldiers of all 
grades to an extent which might well have influ- 
enced the authorities in their action. The desire of 
300,000 men to enter a city—and that the most bril- 
liant capital of the civilized world—after having for 
months watched it from afar, is at least natural and 
pardonable, and the fact that a great majority of 
them would probably never have another chance 


1 to look at the Tuileries, the Arc de Triomphe, and 


the Place de la Concorde, must have been a power- 
ful argument in favor of marching the entire army 
through the conquered city. That this privilege was 


ties, and that the army was to all appearance con- 


occupation looks to outsiders like an unnecessary 
humiliation of France it must be remembered that 
the power to exercise it has been won at a vast ex- 
penditure of life and money. 


The ex-Emperor; Napoleon III., has, it is an- 


hdhe and will proceed to a chateau which he owns 
at Areysburg, Switzerland, where he will probably 


denied is not discreditable to the Prussian authori- | Timothy 


nounced, been released from his duress at Wilhelms- Pp 


be joined by his family, aud fiye in what he was 
pleased to designate in one of his recent publica. 
tionsas “‘simple bourgoise sty! Le. Weonily bope that 
he will have the good sense to refram from pan- 

phleteering, and try to educate las son -~ho, by all 
accounts, is well enough iv nis way, consi(lc ring the 
unfortunate accident of his imperia! birth—as u 
free and independent citizen of the Swiss Repubtic. 


Our English exchanges contain detaiis of My. 
Cardwell’: Army Reform bill, the most popular 
clauses of which ars probrbly those that provide 
for the abolishment of the “ purchase system,”’ 
This system bas long been the great defect inthe 
British military organization. Not only bas it been 
necessary for a subaltern to buy his first commis- 
sion, but every successive promotion must be payed 
for. So completely has the system organized itself 
that agents have grown rich on per ceutages accru- 
ing from purchase-money placed in their hands by 
officers desirous of effecting exchange or promotion. 
That the nation will be well rid of this relic of the 
Middle Ages, even at the estimated cost £8,000,000, 
there can be no doubt, but we shall not be surprised 
if the unprivileged classes grumble at hav&g to 
pay so much money in order to keep their “ betters’’ 
in pocket, for the eight millions in question are to 
be devoted to paying all officers, now ho! .ing com- 
missions, something like the sums which they would 
have received in the regular «.urse of events, had 
the old order of things continued. Fcr the future, 
commissions will be granted to tose who win thei 
by competitive examinations; to those who have 
served creditably for two yeurs 2s subalterns in the 
militia, and to deserving non-comunissioned officers. 
Promotion up to the rank of captain will be by 
seniority, and above that grade by selection, the 
power of choice resting with the commander-in- 
chief, subject to the approval of the Secretary “at” 
War. 


The militia is to be assimilated with the regu- 
lars, their numbers being increased to 139,000 men, 
while of the latter, 108,000 men will be kept con- 
stantly on the home stations, the two organizations 
forming different branches of the same service. 
Counting the yeomanry and “reserves” this will 
pfovide 300,000 men for home defense, exclisive 0 
the volunteers, whose nominal strength is some- 
thing like 260,000. The proposed reform wai wetl 
received in the House of Cemmous, in spite of the 
failure of its author to explain some of bis specifi- 
cations with sufficient clearness. 


How much Mr. Charles Reade’s last novel has 
to do in the premises, we are not informed, but a 
Trades’ Union bill is among the measures before 
Parliament. Under the existing statute Wnion so- 
cieties cannot prosecute their defaulting officers, the 
assumption being that they are “societies in re- 
straint of trade,”’ while professional societies, like 
the Apothecaries’ Hall, have all the privileges of 
business firms. Mr. Bruce’s bill gives to rezistered 
Trades’ Unions all the rights of civil corporations. 
Their officers are their legal representatives, and 
they, as societies, are placed completely within the 
law, so far as it applies to any corporation. The 
Unions are, however, not permitted to sue members 
for non-payment of dues, nor can a member sue at 
law for sicK-Trelicf from the Unien treasury. Pun- 
ishments for acts of violence are of Course specified 
but do not cover what is understood to be one of 
the worst features of English Unions, namely, the 
hiring of outsiders to maim or kill offending indi- 
viduals. Unions are forbidden to hold land accord- 
ing to the bill, but the prohibitory clause will prob- 

ably be criticized in debate, and it ® quite likely 
that the goneral features of the measure will be 
revised before final action. 


he Markets. 


PRODUCE. 


the principal kinds of Produce since our last 


RECEIPTS of 


Beet 


C bush. 190.375 | ob 0 
Corn Meal. | Hope ese. kegs..... do. 
Cotton, bales. | Malt, bush..... 14.5) Wheat, bush... 21,4 
Cut-meats,pks.. 6,201 | Oats, bush..... 35 , 
Wholesale Prices Current on Saterday, Feb. 2th, were as fol- 
Wheat, etc. “ 
White West., # bush. | Corn. them... 84a 
nesee, bu....1.66@1.80 Oats, # 
Fieur and Meal. 
te Superfine. # bbl. Southern Extra. # bb 
Choice. bbli..... 7 35 med. bbl. 7.30 


rn Extra. # bbi..7.20@8.75 | Rye Flour, inf ox. 
Extra Gen 


esee, bbl. 


Previsions. 
M @bbl.......22.75 | Beef. In # te...... —e 
new do... 25,00 | Sho 12 
Dressed H % 84@8 | Hams ckled. B...... 
Beef, Bacon, # Leu 
Beef, plain Mess bbi.. 15 | Lard. 
Hutter. 


State Extra, # B.......... Western medium, # D.....12@18 

vania, Baas Common grades, # ®...... 14@18 

Ex., # Dd. = Roll Buiter, Prime.. 25@ 
Cheese. 


Factories, | Daries 


Peultry and Game. 


tent with the Kaiser’s decision, is an additional Hops, 
proot of its intelligent subordination. If the act of]. 


Clover Seed D....... 1] ely 
Seea, b -Vinegar, 
LIVE STOOK. ° 


NEW YORK, March 6, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
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Farm. and Garden. 


STRENGTH OF VINEGAR. 


INEGAR, to meet the common commercial 
iest, must contain five per cent. of acetic acid, 
this being the standard adopted by the United States 
Subsistence Department. The test is to ascertain if 
a fluid ounce of the vinegar will neutralize thirty 
grains of pure, dry carbonate of potassa. Another 
test is as follows: Weigh asmall quantity of vinegar 
and place it in a glass tumbler; dry a small piece of 
white marble in an oven, weigh it accurately, and 
suspend it by a string so that it will be covered by 
the vinegar in the tumbler. The marble is nearly 
pure crystalized carbonate of lime, and as soon as 
the vinegar touches it, acetate of lime is formed, 
which at once dissolves, carbonic acid gas efferves- 
cing in small bubbles. The vinegar must be stirred 
from time to time until it no longer acts upon the 
marble. This point is reached when the efferves- 
cence ceases, or the vinegar fails to turn litmus pa- 
per red, (this paper may be procured from any 
ehemist). The marble must then be again dried and 
weighed, when the loss of weight in grains will show 
the number of grains of acetic acid which were con- 
tained in the sample of vinegar, and to ascertain the 
per centage is not a difficult problem. Weak vine- 
gar may be made of higher strength by placing the 
barrels in an exposed situation and allowing the 
contents to freeze. A considerable portion of the 
water will freeze on the outer parts of the barrel, 
and the condensed vinegar may be drawn off by bor- 
ing a hole through the head of the cask, and the ice 
that'is beyond it. In this way a very strong vinegar 
may be obtained from that which was too dilute for 
preserving pickles. Vinegar sometimes increases in 
strength by storing it. This is because there was 
some alcohol in the cask that had not been convert- 
ed into acetic acid. 
TOO POOR. 
HE Model Farmer is credited with the follow- 
ing story, which is going the rounds of the 
agricultural papers : 

The editor of the Rural New-Yorker was sitting in 
his office, one afternoon some years ago, when a 
farmer friend came in and said: ‘‘Mr. Moore, I like 
your paper, but times are so hard I cannot pay for 
it.” 

“Is that so, friend Jones? I’m very sorry to hear 
that you are so poor; if you are so hard run I will 
give you my paper.”’ 

“Oh, no! I can’t take it as a gift.” 


‘*Well, then, let’s see how we can fixit.- You raise 


chickens, I believe.’’ 

‘*Yes, a few, byt they don’t bring anything hard- 

“Don’t they? Neither does my paper cost any- 
thing, hardly. Now I have a proposition to make to 
you. I will continue your paper, and when you go 
home you may select from your lot one chicken and 
call her mine. Take good care of her and bring me 
the proceeds, whether in eggs or chickens, and we 
will call it square.’’ 

“All right, brother Moore;’’ and the old fellow 
chuckled at what he thought a capital bargain. He 


kept the contract strictly-2nd at the end of the year 
found that be nad paid about feur prices for his pa- 


per. He often tells the joke on himself, and says he 
never has had the face to say he was too poor to me 
a paper since that day. ‘ 


THE CATTLE DISEASE. 


HE Turf, Kjeld and Ferm prints a letter from 
J. F. Gignoux, M. D., recommending the use of 
permagnate potash in treating animals suffering 
from the foot-and-mouth disease. Hesays: ‘‘ Though 
applied in the form of a saturated solution, it causes 
little or no pain; it produces as complete a slough as 
muriatic acid over the ulcerated part, but does not 
attack the healthy portion of the hoof, an advan- 
tage which I consider should recommend it to every 
one who may have occasion to use any powerful 
caustic application. It is a complete deodorizer, and 
its action in that respect isinstantaneous. For these 
reasons I would recommend its use, not only in the 
hoof-and-mouth disease, but as well in diseases of a 
similar character in the horse and sheep. * * * I have 
tried the permagnate of potash in ‘ foul hoof,’ cases, 
and seen it beneficially tried for thrush in horses. 
I have used it in this way: First wash the hoof 
clean, apply enough of the saturated solution to 
cover the ulcer thoroughly, put in a piece of cloth 
or rope, covered with tar, the object being to keep 
out dirt, &c.; in about forty-eight hours remove the 
rope or cloth and apply, according as it may be nec- 
essary, the saturated solution or a milder one, and 
so on till the hoof is well.”’ 


THe AMERICAN DeEsERT.—R. S. Elliott, 
trial Agent of the Kansas and Pacific Railroad, re- 
ports upon extensive experiments to cultivate the 
soil of the great plain, or American Desert, along 
that road. Irrigation was dispensed with, and suc- 
cess is claimed, the result being thusstated: Forests 
can be established in all parts of the plains, even 
without artificial irrigation. Much deeper plowing 
will be required than for Winter grains or forage 
plants. The most rapid growers are the best trees 
for first planting. Planting seeds is better than to 
transplant young trees. 


New SEEps.—However well they may do ata 
first planting, must not, to use a stock-raiser’s term, 
be allowed to breed in-and-in too long. All the ce- 
reals transmit defects to their seedlings. Whena 
newly introduced grain does remarkably well it is 
not safe to count upon an extraordinary yield for 
more than one or two seasons. Farmers living far 
apart should therefore exchange seeds, by so doing 
they will confer a mutual benefit. Any farmer can 
establish a system of exchange with another in a 


distant State, and the low rates of postage for seeds, ' 


etc., will the operation a cheap one. 


ANOTHER CHEAP Hot-sep.—Take a common 
dry-goods box, of any desired size, and fill it with 


fresh, dry stable manure, watering it gently as you 


| putitin. When the box is two-thirds full, put on 


two or three inches of rich, fine soil, and sow the 
seed; then put a common window sash—or make 
one to ft—over it, and put the box in a sunny spot, 
sheltered from the north and west winds. Water 
occasionally, and give air on hot days. You will 
thus have plenty of fine plants at small cost. Even 
a common barrel will answer a pretty good purpose. 


CLEANING A SHot-Gun.—An ill-kept shot-gun 
is about as unsatisfactory a tool as a rusty mowing 
machine, and is far oftener met with. Modern 
breech-loaders have simplified the operation of clean- 
ing so that the fortunate owner of such a gun is not 
subjected to the trials which beset the proprietor of 
an old-fashioned one. Supposing that muzzle load- 
ers are still in the majority, and that the present 
generation of boys is anxious to know how to keep 
them in order, we will give some hints about clean- 
ing. Procure a stout *“‘ worm,” such as was used in 
the army when Springfield rifles were in vogue, and 
attach it to a stout wiping-stick; detach the barreis 
from the stock, remove the nipples and wash the 
barrels with a close fitting tow swab, in cold or 
merely warm water. Hot, or boiling water, is ob- 
jectionable or inconvenient for various reasons. 
When clear water passes through the barrels, wipe 
the outside dry and let the barrels drain, muzzle 
down, for a few minutes, then with dry tow wipe 
the inside perfectly dry, especially the chambersand 
nipple screws. Wipe every part with an oiled rag 
or swab, and put the pieces together again ; wipe the 
nipples and the outside of the chambers with an 
oiled rag, after each discharge when hunting and 
there will be no corrosion from the fire of the cap. 


N. P. Borer & Co., the Publishers of: the 
American Stock Journal, (Parkersburgh, Chester 
Co., Pa.,) have sent us samples of Norway Oats, Al- 
sike Clover, and Chester Co. Mammoth Corn, and 
offer to do the same for any farmer who vill send 
them a two-cent postage stamp, with name an@ ad- 
dress. On the envelope in which the samples are 
mailed, price-lists are printed, and the firm war- 
rants the denies of its seeds. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


ECISION.—A great deal of talent is lost to 
the world for the want of a little courage. 
Every day sends to the grave a number of obscure 
men who have only remained in obscurity because 
their timidity has prevented them from making a 
first effort; and who, if they could only have heen 
induced to begin, would have, in all probability, 
gone great lengths in the career of fame. The fact 
is, that in order to do anything in this world worth 
doing, we must not stand shivering on the bank 
thinking of the cold and danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It wil! not do 
to be perpetually calculating risks and adjusting the 
chances.—Sidney Smith. 


DEFECTS OF THE PRAYER-BooKk. — Says Dr. 
Mohlenburg: ‘‘In almost ’all our churches not a 
petition ascends to the throne of grace in behalf of 
the countless sufferers in the terrific war now rag- 
ing abroad. Daily we are kept apprised of slaught- 
er and devastation, with attendant horrors on a 
seéle almost unprecedented in history. The infuri- 
ate belligerents are Christian nations with whom we 
have intimate and friendly relations. Yet when 
we bow ourselves in the sanctuary before the com- 
mon Father of all, we make no mention of their 
calamities, we dare not put up a plea of compassion 
for the sufferers, women and children. We cannot 
implore the Almighty Sovereign, by moving the 
hearts of rulers and leaders, to put an end to the 
barbarous strife; and all, because there is not a col- 
lect or litany in the book for the purpose.”’ 


GREENLAND.—A Moravian missionary has re- 
cently returned from Greenland. His services have 
extended over a period of forty years, and he now 
becomes a superannuate. He testifies to the im- 
provement which has taken place in many respects, 
during that time, among the Greenlanders, chiefly, 
it would seem, as the fruit of educational effort in 
connection with the mission. In all Greenland there 
is but one station in the neighborhood of which 
there are heathen. With this exception, all the 
Greenlanders profess Christianity. 


— Dr. Thomas Hume, in company with a friend, 
walked to the office of one of the morning news- 
papers, where the Doctor silently placed upon the 
counter an announcement of the death of some 
friend, together with five shillings, the usual charge 
for the insertion of such advertisements. The clerk 
glanced at the paper, tossed it on one side, and said, 
gruffly, ‘Seven and six!”’ 

‘“T have frequently,’’ replied Hume, ‘had oc- 
casion to publish thes#simple notices, and I have 
}never before been charged more than five shillings.” 

‘“‘Simple!’’ repeated the clerk, without looking 
up, ‘‘ he’s universally betoved deeply regretted! 
Seven and six.”’ 

Hume produced the Gace half-crown, and 
laid it deliberately by the others, observing as he 
did so, with the same solemnity of tone he had used 
throughout, ‘‘ Congratulate yourself, sir, that this is 
an expense which your executors will never be put 
to.”"°—Drawer of Harpers, for March. 


— In the early stages of his ministry, the cele- 
brated Dr. Strong, of Hartford, Conn., preached 
some time in a neighboring village. One day a com- 
mittee called upon him to settle with him fer his 
services, and, after stammering a while, signified to 
him that his further services were not desired. 

** What does this mean, gentlemen?’’ asked the 
Doctor. 

*“* Why,” replied the spokesman, with some hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ the people have got the impression that you 
are inclining to universal salvation.’’ 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ answered the Doctor, ‘‘I never 
have preached that doctaine; but if I ever should, 
I promise to make the people of this town an ex- 
ception 


— Woman lost us one paradise, but makes us 


another, 


— Not by attempting to be men, not by follow- 
ing in their footsteps, and doing no better, and pos- 
sibly much worse, the things which they have been 
doint from the beginning, is any advance to be 
made; but by being more womanly than they have 
been in the past, more unselfish, more cognizant of 
the claims not merely of a few pérsonal friends but 
of humanity. For such women the world waits, 
and this in her own way is the work that every wo- 
man can do.— Mrs. Celia Burleigh, in Woman’s 
Journal. 


— “If I were asked,” says Ds. Russell in his 
latest letter from Versailles, ‘‘ why the Prussians 
had beaten the French in this great war, I should 
answer that [ thought they had done so because 
they had better heads, arms, and legs than the 
French. If I were asked whether I thought the 
Prussians could lose that superiority, I should say 
that they might if they remained too long in 
France.”’ 


— Mr. Arthur Helps, clerk ef the British Privy 
Council, anda well-known writer, thus significantly 
describes “‘the end of most wars”: ‘‘ Nothing but 
this, that a number of elderly gentlemen meet to- 
gether in an official room; and, sitting round a 
table covered with green cloth, quietly arrange all 
that might just as well have been arranged before 
the war began.’’ 


— The Pall Mall Gazette, noticing the fact that 
marriages are sometimes performed in railway 
trains in the United States, observes: ‘‘ It becomes 
a question whether in this country the funeral ser- 
vice might not with propriety be performed over 
the passengers in the waiting-room of the stations 
before the departure of the trains on some of our 
principal railways. 

— Who wrote “ Nearer, my God, to Thee”? It 
first appeared in a collection of Hymns and An- 


Lthems, published by Mr. Charles Fox, in England, in 


1841, and was contributed to that work by Mrs. 
Sarah F. (Flower) Adams, the accomplished wife of 
Mr. William Bridges Adams, a distinguished civil 
engineer, born in London, 1797. 


— Two boys were conversing about Elijah’s as- 
cent in the chariot of fire. Said one: 


‘‘ Wouldn’t you be afraid to ride in such a char- 


iot ?”’ 
‘*No,’’ was the reply; ‘‘not if God drove.”’ 


— Jones, who wears his pocketbook on the left, 
not only does not let his right hand know what his 
left hand doeth, but he goes further. He does not 
his left hand do anything for fear his right hand 
might know it. 

-—— Dr. Holland, of Scribner’s Monthly, thinks 
that women should be paid less for their service; 
than men, but as yet does not propose to let thei 
have his magazine any cheaper. 


— That great enemy of c , F. E. Abbot, 
gives the creed of Free Religion in thirty-two ar- 
ticles! Heshould have kept on, and not left the 
Episcopalians seven ahead. 


— A writer in Old and New for February, says 
that one method of removing God from the universe 
is that of ‘‘making him grand manager of the 
scheme of salvation,’’ excluding him from all else. 


— A large part of orthodox London is begin- 
ning to be disturbed about the soundness of Dean 
Stanley’s theology ; ; butit does not seem {o trouble 
him any. 


— Harriet iibhioae has written and published 
altogether not less, itis said, than 300 volumes and 
pamphlets, nearly half of them since she was fifty 
years of age. 


— A Peekskill paper speaks of a departed citi- 
zen who was “‘struck down by the hand of Provi- 
dence, and not permitted to finish the French roof 
he had commenced on his house.”’ 


— Carlyle writes of suffrage: “O, wondrous 
system of extricating the wisdom of people by 
counting their noses !’’ 


Publishers Department. 


The Washinaned Picture. 

Although there has of late been no printed exhor- 
tation to patience, in our columns; on the subject of 
the Washingten Engraving, it was not because we 
have stopped printing or sending the picture at our 
best speed to our new subscribers. We are still 
thousands behind hand, but a work of art cannot be 
turned off with the rapidity of a newspaper ora 
hand bill; it must be very carefully printed. We 
are sending all the time in the order of names upon 
the list. When we have finished the list we will an- 
nounce that fact, so that any who may have been 
omitted may inform us. Meantime we must beg— 


Patience! 
Through to the West. 
The vast East and West traffic between the Atlan- 
tic seaboard and the Western States is, for a great 
portion of the year at least, under the control of the 
four great railroad corporations now connecting the 
Mississippi system of railroads and rivers with the 
Kast. Freights upon heavy products are notorious- 
ly high to and from all points on the other side of 
the Alleghanies, and it is often in the power of two 
or three corporations to advance them still higher. 
Our readers know that another Trunk Line to the 
West is already under way. The line stretching 
from tide-water of the Chesapeake at Richmond is 
already in operation into West Virginia, and will be 
in operation through to the Ohio during the Summer 
of 1872. This enterprise, which is in strong hands, 
comprises the names of some of our most conspicu- 
ous merchants—Messrs. W.H. Aspinwall, A. A. Low, 
Richard Irvin, Jonas G. Clark, among others. Their 
financial agents, Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, are author- 
ized to re-open their books for a further subscrip- 
tion to the First Mortgage Bonds, bearing six per 
cent. gold interest, for a fuller description of which 
investors are refesred to our advertising columns, 


Montgomery & Co., 42 Barclay st., 


| Stone will split again.” 


“* Please Box My Ears.”’ 

“In that charming story of Wilfrid Cumbermede, by 
George McDonald, now running through Scribner’s Monthly, 
the boy-hero, after encountering and yielding to his first 
great temptation—to steal a red-cheeked apple—is over- 
whelmed by the reproaches of a sensitive conscience, and, 
meeting the owner of the stolen property, begs with child- 
ish simplicity and earnestness that he will box his ears. The 
request strikes the titled landlord as absurd, and he evi- 
dently regards the theft as the most trifling of boyish of- 
fenses. But the persistent conscience finds no relief in the 
indifference of “ Sir Giles,” and persists in the entreaty un- 
til there is some recognition of the wrong, and forgiveness 
is proffered. 

“There are few more exquisite touches in any book that 
we have read than this delicate painting ef,a first great sin, 
for great sin it was to this little Adam—the shadow of re- 
morse resting upon it until the light of free pardon breaks 
in. We do most heartily recommend this story to our read- 
ers; for it abounds in suggestive teaching of the most ele- 
vating sort, while it has that life-like power which enchains 
the attention, and which, alas, sermons, and books, and 
newspapers do not generally have.” 


We wondered, as we read the above notice in the 
Christian at Work, edited by Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., how many of the earnest men and women of 
this country have found out that Scribner’s Monthly, 
with all its literary and artistic merits, which are 
great, possesses a still higher merit. We mean an 
earnestness of purpose and a desire to promote the 
right in all matters pertaining to social life, religion 
and morals. Conducted in all its departments by 
laymen, and making no professions of being in any 
sort or respect a vehicle for religious thought or 
discusssion, it is in this respect an agreeable surprise 
to its friends; and though it has not yet seen six 
months of life, aiming ata national circulation, we 
are sure that it may be confidently set down as a 
power for good in the land to which every lover of 
truth and of a pure literature will wish success. 

Coming fresh from the people, and catering ‘for 
the people,”’ it is a magazine which no intelligent 
family can afford to do without; and any clergy- 
man’s reading-table must lack completeness that 
does not receive the regular visits of Scribner's 
Monthly. 


The Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest ;to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s ‘“* Wash 
ington’’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
fer one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
MARSHALL’S ** Washington.”’ Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 


SPE CIAL NOTICES. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 

The 67th Concert takes place on Saturday, March 
11,1871. Mr. James Caulfield (of Montreal, Canada) 
Organist; Mr. George Eddy, First Tenor; Mr. James 
Moxon, Alto; Mr. G. G. Rockwood, Tenor; Mr. 
W.C. Baird, Baritone; Mr. Henry Camp, Bags. 


Sarety LAmps.—The alarming frequency of disas- 
trous fires and shocking deaths, from the breaking 
and explosion of glass Kerosene Lamps, renders a 
really safe, metal lamp very desirable. ‘ Perkins & 
House’s Patent Safety Metallic Kerosene Lamp”’ 
claims to be perfectly safe from explosion or break- 
ing. Light:equal to gas, and no odor. Eminent 
scientific men, and thousands of families, including 
many of our readers, are delighted with it. For 
particulars and terms to canvassing agents, address 
New York, or 


Cleveland, O. 


= 


BANKRvPT.—From Auction, Thirty Ladies’ Solid 
Gold Huntimg-Case Watches, full jeweled, lever 
movements, good time-pieces, $23 a piece, usual 
price $40. Sent C. O. D.; privilege to examine. F. 
J. Nash, 697 Broadway, N. Y. “*‘ We have been shown 
the above goods, and believe them fully equal to the 
recommendations of the advertisement.’’—Christian 
Adwocate. ‘All that Mr. Nash says may be relied 
upon.’’—Christian at Work. 

Interesting to Ladies. 

‘*“We have used the Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine in the Home of the Friendless for many years. 
It has done excellent service, and has been an in- 
valuable assistant in the making and repairing of 
the hundreds of garments here,,and remains a mon- 
ument of excellent work done.” Mrs. I. GRANT, 

Matron of the Home of the Friendless, Chicago. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

For the best selling article ever offered! Colby’s 
Clothes ‘Wringer, with Moulton's Indestructible 
Rolls!! Extraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full terms, &c., address Colby Bros. & 
Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


For all household purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than soap. 


Wecall the attention of a all lovers of flowers and of 


good tomatos, to the advertisement in this paper) of 


Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm. 


—A-man in Fort Wayne, Ind., lost his wife, 
and had a stone erected over her grave. He mar- 
ried a second wife, and when she died he had the 
grave-stone split, and it then served for the two de- 
parteds. He proposed to the third the other day, 
and she quietly remarked, '‘I do not believe that 
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Financial. 


Wall Street still devotes its attention chiefly 
to its Stock Exchange, where new features of in- 
terest are constantly developing. The reaction 
from the low prices of a few days ago is now 
very marked, and the flattering prospects of a pros- 
perous business season are likely to keep the mar- 
ket wellup. The jsatisfactory adjustment of Eu- 
ropean troubles, too, aid the buoyant feeling. 

Washington Rumors indicate that theSenate 
measure restricting the Treasury Department to 
the letter of the law in the amount of interest on 
the Pacific subsidy bonds is ceriain of adoption by 
the House. The annual election for directors of 
the Company will be held in Boston on the 8th inst. 

The Government List was unsettled early in 
the wéek but strengthened and steadied toward the 
close. The new loan hag induced some curious 
speculation of a rather incomprehensible nature, 
probably intended asa covert means of throwing 
discredit upen Mr. Boutwell’s policy, 

Gold has been weaker and lower in price during 
the activity on the Stock Exchange. Kates forear- 
rying from one to five per cent. 

The Money Market remains easy at4to 5 per 
cent. on call. 

The Produce Markets are dull and depressed 
under free offerings of all the staples. 

Foreign Exchange is firm on wu basis of 109% 
for prime Bankers 60 days bills on London, and 110 
for sight. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last : 


American Gold Coin................ 11136. Att 110% 
i2 
111% ,112 
U.S-10-40 Reg 1084 08 10,109 4 
111124 '110: 094% 
N. Cent. and Hudson consol........... 95 34,95 1% 
N. Y. Cent.and Hudson serip. 9144 91% 

orthwestern, pref ven 7 4 92% 
(456,75 
0636.97 34, 

Yew Jerse 166% 167 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, February 4, 1871. 

Public notice is hereby given, that 
books will be opened on the sixth day 
of March next, in this country and in 
Europe, for subscriptions to the Na- 
tional Loan, under the Act approved 
July 14, 1870, entitled ‘* An Act to author- 
ize the Refunding of a National Debt,” 
and the Act in amendment thereof, ap- 
proved January 20, 1871. 

The places at which subscriptions may 
be made, and the names of the author- 
ized Agents of the Government, will be 
announced hereafter. The proposed 
loan comprises three classes of Bonds, 
namely : 

First. Bonds to the amount of five 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after ten years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable 
quarterly in coin, at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. 

Second. Bonds to the amount of three 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
cein, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quar- 
terly in coin, at the rate of four and a 
half per cent. per annum. 

Third. Bonds to the amount of seven 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable 
quarterly in coin, at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum. 

Subscribers to the Loan will have pref- 
erence in the following order, namely: 

First. Subscribers for equal amounts 
of each class of bonds. 

Second. Subscribers for equal amounts 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
four and a half per cent. and of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. 

Third. Subscribers for five per cent 
bonds. 

When a subscription is made, the sub- 
scriber will be required to deposit two 
per cent. of the amount thereof, to be 
accounted for by the Government when 
the bonds are delivered; and payment 
may be made either in coin or in bonds 
of the United States known as FIVE- 
TWENTY BONDS, at their par value. The 
coin received in payment will be ap- 
plied to the redemption of five-twenty 
bonds. 

The bonds will be registered or 
with coupons, as may be desired by sub- 
scribers. Registered bonds will beissued 
of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; and conpop 
bonds of each denomiuation except the 
last twe. The interest will be payablein 
the United States, at the office of th 
Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, ' 
Designated Depositary of the Govern- 
ment. 

The bonds of the several ca, afore. | 0 
said, and the interest thereon, are ex-| 
empt from the payment of all taxes or 
dues of the UniteadStates, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued 
will be first redeemed, by cdasses and 
numbers, as may be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


HARVEY F sx. A. 8. HATCH. 
OFFICE‘OF Fux & Haton, BANKERS, 


No.5 N t, 
New York Feb 27, 1871. 

THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
originally offered by us last Winter, were 
80 rapidly taken that, prior to the Ist of 
June last, a sufficient amount had been 
sold (upward of $5,000,000) to supply the 
company with all the money that would 
be required until March or April of the 

present year. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 

RAILROAD, 

A NEW TRUNK LINE FROM THE SEABOARD 
TO THE WEST 

is already completed and in operation 

from Richmond to the celebrated White 

Sulphur Springs, 227 miles. 

During the past year the work on the 
extension to the Ohio?River has been 
prosecuted with great vigor; over four 
thousand men having been employed 
during a great portion of the time. 

The completed portion of the road is 
doing a GOOD LOCAL BUSINESS, and its ad- 
vantages AS A GREAT EA8tT AND WEST 
THROUGH LINE for the transportation of 
the heavy freights (which constitute the 
principal part of the East and West 
through traffic) are numerous and im- 
portant. 


1. A short route. 2. Low grades. 3. 
Light curves. 4. Genial climate. 5. East 
and West termini at favorable points on 
tidewater and the Ohio River. 6. A very 
large through and local traffic awaiting 
its progress. 

All these conditions favor a cheap and 
economical working of the line, and will 
enable the Chesapeake and Ohio route to 
dea profitable East and West through 
business at rates which would not pay by 
the more difficult and costly lines, and 
to control an enormous Southwestern 
through trade. 


The most apparentand pressing want of 
the grain, pork and wool-producing 
regions of the West, at the present time, 
is more economical transportation to the 
sea-board. 


The waters of the Ohio River, which 
flow by the Western terminus of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD, con- 
nect with more than 12,000 MILES OF RE- 
LIABLE RIVER NAVIGATION, and 8,000 
MILES ADDITIONAL which are available 
for portions of the year, and with over 
20,000 MILES OF RAILROAD. 

These rivers and railroads wash the 
shore and traverse the territory of sLx- 
TEEN MAGNIFICENT, POPULOUS AND GROW- 
ING STATES, containing 1,000,000 square 
miles ; unite more than 200 towns and 
cities, of which at least twenty-five con- 
tain each a population of 20,000 and up- 
ward, and minister to the wantsof 10,- 
000,000 of people. 

To all this vast area, with its magni. 
cent internal systems of water and rail- 
road transportation, its teeming popula- 
tion, its wealth of production, and its 
enormous commerce, tee CHESAPEAKE 
AND OHIO RAILROAD OPENS AN ACCESSI- 
BLE, SHORT, EASY AND ECONOMICAL OUT- 
LET TO THE ATLANTIC COAST, upon whose 
shores the great West and Southwest 
must find the chief market for their 
products, and whence they must mainly 
draw their supplies of manufactured and 
foreign goods. 

Among the officers and Directors are 
some of our best known and prominent 
business men—Mr. C. P. Hurtington, 
whose financial management of the great 
Central Pacific Railroad has been so suc- 
cessful, is President of the Company, with 
Messrs. W. H. Aspinwall, A. A. Low, 
Jonas G. Clark, Richard Irvin, and others, 
well-known merchants of N ow York, as 
Directors. 

We are now authorized to sell an addi- 
tional amount of First MORTGAGE S1ix 
Prr CENT. GOLD Bonps of the Company, 
at the original price of 90 and accrued 
étnterest. 

The Bonds are secured by a mortgage 
upon the entire road, franchises, and 
property of the Company, WHICH Now, 
IN COMPLETED ROAD AND WORK DONE, EX- 
CEEDS THE ENTIRE AMOUNT OF THE MORT- 
4 GAGE, and which, when completed, will 
be worth at least $30,000,000. 

A Sinking Fund of $100,000 per annum 
provided for their redemption. 

They are issued as Coupon or Registered 
Bonds and in denominations of 

$100, $500, and $1,000. 
Interest payable May and November, in 
the City of New York. 

The superior advantages, valuable pro- 
perty, and franchises, and able and hon- 

orable management of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Company, render it 
one of the most substantial, reliable, and 
trustworthy Corporations in the country, 
and commend its Securities to the un- 
hesitating confidence of capitalists and 
investors. 

Pamphlets, maps, and full particulars 
furnished upon application. 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers. 


EO. S. BOUTWEL 
Seoretary of ihe Treaaury, 


O'CLOCK, 


ers 


NEW 7-30 GOLD LOAN 


OF THE 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 
Secured by First Mortgage on Rail- 
road and Land Grant. 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are free 
from United States Tax, and are issued of the fol- 
lowing denominations: Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,0000, and $10,000. 

With the same entire confidence with which we 
commend Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, 
recommended these Northern Pacific Railroad 
Bonds to our friends and the general Public. 


GOLD PAYMENT. 


Both Principal and Interest‘are payable in Amer- 
ican Gold coin, at the office of Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York City—the Princ!pal at the end of 30 years 
and the interest (at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per t. per annum) half yearly, firet of 
January and July. 

PERFECT SAFBTY. 


The Bonds we are now selling are secured by a 
first and only mortgage on all the property and 
rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which will embrace on the completion of the work. 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and all other equipments. . 

2. Over Twenty-Two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amounting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections. reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track,and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, throngh the richest 
postions of Minnesota, Dekota, Mentana, Idaho, 

on and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the Bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt paymen: by an unre- 
served grant of land, the most valuable ever con- 
ferred upon a great National improvemeut. 

THE MORTGAGES, 
The Trustees, under the Mortgage, are Messrs. 


Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, and J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, President o€ the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 


road Company. They will directly and permanent- | 


ly represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the pro- 
ceeds of land sales are used in purchasing and can- 
celling the bonds of the company, if they can be 
bought before maturity at not more than 10 per 
cent. premium ; otherwise the Trustees are to in- 
vest the proceeds of land sales in United States 
Bonds or Real Estate mortgages for the further 
security of Northern Pacific bondholders. Also 
that they have at all times in their control, as 
security, at least 500 acres of average land to every 
$1,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds, beside 
the railroad itself and all its equipmen ts and fran- 


chises. 
PROFITABLENESS. 


Of course nothing can be safer than the bonds of 
the United States; but,as the Government is no 
longer a borrower, and as the Nation’s present 
work is nut that Of prese: ving ile existemes, but 
that of DEVELOPING A CONTINENT, We remind 
those who desire to increase their Income and ob- 
tain a more permanent investment, while still 
having a perfectly reliable security, that: 

United States 5-20’s at their average premium 
yield the present purchaser less than 544 per cent. 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed in five 
years, and specte payment be resumed, they would | 
really pay only 436 per cent., or if in three years, 
only 3% per cent., asthe present premium would 
meanwhile be sunk. 

Northern Pacific 7-30’s selling at par in currency 
yield the investor 7 3-10 per cent. gold interest, ab- 
solutély for thirty years, free from United States 
Tax. $1,100 currency invested now in United States 
5-20’s will yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 
eurrency invested now in Northern Pacific 7-30’s 
will yield per year, in gold, $80.30. Here isa difier- 
ence in annual income of nearly one-third, besides 


a difference of 7 to 10 per cent. in pfincipal, when 


both classes of bonds are redeemed. 
THE ROAD NOW BUILDING. 


Work was begun in July last on the eastern por- 
tion of the line, and-the money provided, by the 
sale to stockholders of some six millions of the 
Company’s bonds, to build and equip the road from 
Lake Superior across Minnesota to the Red River 
of the North—233 miles. The grading on this divis- 
ion is now well advanced, the tron is being rapidly 
laid, several thousand men are at work on the line, 
and about the first of August next, this important 
section of the road willl be in full operation. In the 
meantime, orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the 
western endin early Spring; and thereafter, the 
work will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as may be consistent with 
solidity and a wise economy. . 


RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS. 


These bonds will be at all times receivable, at 
1.10,in payment for the company’s lands at their 
lowest cash price. 


BONDS EXCHANGEABLE. 


The registered bonds can be exthanged at any 
time for coupons,the eoupons for registered; and 
both those for others, payable principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centers of 
Europe in the coin of the various Buropean coun- 


HOW TO GET THEM. 


Your nearest Bank or Banker will supply these 
bonds in any desired amount and of any needed de- 
nominations. Persons wishing to exchange stocks 
or other bonds for these can do so with any of our 
agents, who will allow the highest current price for 
all marketable securities. 


Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money or other bonds, directly to us by ex- 
press; and we will send back Northern Pacific 
Bonds, at our own risk, and without cost to the 
investor. For further information, pamphlets, 
maps, etc,, call on or address the undersigned, or 
any of the banks or bankers employed to sell this 
loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


FISCAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 1144 SOUTH THIRD-ST., 

’ Philadelphia ; corner of NASSAU and WALL- 
STS., New York ; 452 FIFTHENTH-ST., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; by National Banks, and by Bro- 


generally throughout the country, | 


Jay Cooke, McCullough & Co., 


No. 41 Lombard-St., 
LONDON. 


BILLS OF EXCHANCE 


ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
CABLE TRANSFERS. 


Our CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, availa- 
ble inall parts of the world, can be procured at ei- 
ther of our offices, or through our correspondents. 


At our LONDON BANKING HOUS3s, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence 
latest advices from the United States. wastiaccie 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, 
PHILADELPHIA@ 
WASHINGTON. 


Montclair ‘Railway 
(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 
COLD 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


OF 


$ 1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and ‘23 miles of the Road tobe 
Running by Midsummer. 


s 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


AND 
The Montclair Railway fo., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 


THE 


Central Railroad Co. 
OF IOWA, 


Have built and equipped 180 miles of the new road 
through the richest portion of Iowa, thus opening 
the first through route across the State from North 
to South. Parties desiring to invest in 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 per Ct. Gold Bonds|: 


on finished road, issued at the rate of only $16,000 


to the mile, and offered at 
90 and Accrued Interest 


in currency, are invited to send to this office or to 
any of the company’s advertised agents and obtain 
pamphlet with full particulars. 

Parties exchanging Governments for these Bonds 
wil) receive about one-third more interest upon 
the investment. 


W. B. SHATTUCK, Treasurer, 
32 PINE STREET, New York. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 
NEW YORK BRANCH . 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all mee. 
THREE TIMES in year, orevery THIRTY 


as prete 
Y of allowing interest A 
date of each deposit on sums of $50 and Wears 
DEPOSIT CERTIFICATSS, as safe as gistered 
Bonds, and promptly available an the 
Dotted States, issued, payaole — demand, with 
interest due. 


accounts ona private and confidential. 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 


ue. 
DAYS and 8A Yetromo 
J. ZUiLLE. Cashier. 
N.B.—DEPOSITS made on or before March 2 will 
draw interest from March ist. ‘ 


General Agent — Life Insurance. — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, New 


York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, success- 


ful and energetic representativye—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for the Counties of Che- 
mung, Steuben, Alleghany and Schuyler, in the 
State of New York. Address the Society at New 
York City, giving full particulars as to past ex- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RARE AND VALUABLE 


LONDON BOOKS, 


Both Ancient and Modern, 


Just Imported from Europe, 


Comprising the First Importations 


Under the recent Amendment to the Tariff ex- 
empting from Duty all Foreign Books,Pub- 
lishedprevious to the year 1850. 


In consequence of Se partial abatement of duty, 
we now have the pleasure of firet offeri for sa 
large quantities the choitest Publica- 
many of rare occurrence, ata reduction equal 

r cent. on our former prices 

tention is called toour stock of fine of 
Standard Works, their excellent condition 
pee and in every department of 


Public and Gentlemen‘s 
Private Libraries, 


ali carefull selected hi in the best ‘foreign markets 
by our Spe Agent in London. 


The Oldest ond. Cheapest Importing 
ouse 


Established 1840. 


by Weekly Steamers. 


CATALOGUE NO. 6 now ready, and sent gratis, 
on application. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
London, and 138 Fulton St., N. Y. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Steel Pens. 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of action of these Pens are owing to a pe- 
culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 
care taken in their manufacture by the most 
skilled and experienced workmen in Europe. 
They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto invent- 


ce” SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numobers, artistically arranged and securely 
inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 0O0., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New york. 


t$1 Weekly. 
llowell, Maine. 


FR EE Try he GAZE 


R88 and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


AND 


CHOICE VECETABLES, 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 


The Edition OI wien 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, ® 


is now ready for distribution. and yet be mailed to 


our customers of 1870 rAd and to 

ifully bound in cloth, 50 ct 

ernie is without axe ception the Targest and best 


Catal pod ever ed in or any other coun- 
try. I ns 192 pages ich are. finely 
colored lithographs of favorite Siowere and Vege- 
tables, and 1 es of closely matter, 
ing ing a descriptive ist of upwards of 2,500 species ap 

Va 


Flower and Vegetable 


including all the novelties of the 
ese 


of One Hundred varie choic adie- 
lus, with many other Summer - Fle ren ng 
Bu j a much use nformation upon che 

ve 


¢ of  Sardening generally. Also, a Descri 
Price List of Fruits, embract racing the 
leadia varieties of Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Currants, Grapes, etc. 

BLiss’8 GARDENERS’ ALMANAC mailed to all ap- 
sions enclosing a two cent stamp. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O. Bow 5712), NEW YORK. 


WICKES BROTHERS’ 


ECLECTIC OIL, 


The perfection of Kerosene Oil, 


150 Fire Test!! 


Is absolutely non-exploasive, colorless, odorless 
burns with unsurpassed brilliancy. Furnished in 
cans and barrels. 


Hudson River Oil Works, 
Office, 120 Maiden New York. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS—NO PACKING. 
SAMPLES and Prices sent froeon application 


Ww A.WILLARD &CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


LOOKING-CLASSES, 


No, 8 
(Above Canal Stret, NEW YORK, 


New Yerk. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Wit and Nonsense, |. GROCERIES, &. 


160. 


Our Candidates for the Ministry. 

The Directors of the Education Society 
have felt constrained of late to come be- 
foye the churches with their errand oft- 
ener than they could wish. They bave 
been compelled to do this, or leave the 
large number of young men, candidates 
for the Christian ministry, now. under 
their care, to suffer. Fora fuller under- 


standing of the case it may be well that 


como 


Twenty-first Annual Report. 


ALBRO BROTHERS, "THE 


No. 156 BOWERY, UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
FOURTH DOOR ABOVE BROOME STREET. co nw PANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED, | | 
in the City of Now York, January ist, 1871. 
DIRECT FROM CHINA AND JAPAN, 
JOHN FE. DE President. 


— 


HE Beifast Journal says one of the German 
clothing dealers in that city recgntly sold 
amavapair of poots. A few days afterwards 
fhe man returned with them, and said he went 
out into the barnyard to work where it was a 
little wét, and the soles came off. “* Mine got, 
mine friend, you didn’t ought to valk round 
mitdem. Dey ish cavalry boots, made to ride 
mit!” 
—The editor of the Williamsport Gazette and 


we should yo somewhat mere into detail the follow- 
fhaun we have done, as oo the enh a ing problem: If 4 dogs with 10 legs can catch 29 i 
extent of our work at present, and the | rappits with 87 legs in 14 minutes, how many ) ° 
mieaus we have for carrying it forward. legs must the same rabtits have to get away N E W T E A S 9 Om ce 48 Watt Street, 1871. ( 
Aud we may state at the outset, and | from 8 dogs with 32 legs, in 17} minutes, allow- ‘Wy intels eine: od 
for the encouragement of the churches, | inf 365 days in the year? r ° Amount of net cash assets, January Ist, nai — 
that itis not because their contributions —A man in Michigan swapped his horse for a TWENTY CEN TS 4 POUND Amount received for premiums.. $675,411 09 
are less of late than usual, but because | wife. An old bachelor acquaintance said he'd Amount of interest received from all 
eur work is larger, that we have been | bet there was something wrong pre hns horse, | LESS than the same quality of TEAS were sold at | profit on investments.........++++- eaccisuncsaieos sone anne eons diuniisea 5,026 3% 902,607 76 
compelled to make these appeals. The | or 8 seamed would ga have fooled it away any time last year. pr EMEN $4,254,082 62 
viduals and churches, was considerably | lady, in reply to some guests who praised GREAT CARE, and are of the Purchased 70,363 95 
more than has been given in any the mutton on sald: Life annuities, endowments, and reinsurance... 1,309 39 
before for twenty years. “;husband always buys the best; he is a grea FINEST ALITY. Dividends to 
epicac.” Interest paid stockholders on guaranteed capital. 14,000 00 
pun Of Income are these. We An Trishméin, upon seeing a squirrel shot Commissions... ce 71 
have permanent funds from which we Advertising and physicians’ fees. SE EH 10,439 43 
t 000. We ha tree, and Chats waste of 6 0 FF E RO A TE D D Al LY! 1 | Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, agency expenses printing revenue 
realize yearly about %6, powder. The fall itsekf would have killed the ce ’ , nese. 
legacies, which are extremely irregular. | stamps, postage, e cece A 
some years the amount from this source prominent dry goods merchant of Boston PLANTATION COFFEE, Cash assets, per enumeration below.... $3,686,323 20 
is very considerable. Of late it has, for | worked half an hour on the following proposi- SUPERIOR TO MOCHA, Cash in Bank and Trust $ 24,718 57 
some reason, been very small. It used to | tion, and failed to give the answer : If fourmen __ | United States Stocks, at market valme.........s0ccecsceerceeeeceeenesceeeenes sees 381,875 00 
amount to from $6,000 to $8,000 a year on | build a stone wall in nine days, how long will it 8 CENTS PER POUND. | New York City, County, and Brooklyn Stocks, at market value...........+0+- 657,686 67 
an average. For the last two or three |.take five men to build a like wall in six days? OLD JAVA COFFEE Bonds and mortgages secured by real estate, valued at fully double the loans... 1,712,350 00 
vears it has not amounted to more than Loans on existing policies, with interest accrued........ 684,626 67 
: ales —Thompson is not going to do any more in OF THE FINEST QUALITY, Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to January 1, 1871......... 108,380 10 
$3,000 year. Then we have occasionally | conundrums. He recently asked his wife the Premiums on existing policies in hands of agents and in course of transmission 29,553 69 
loans refunded. But as the business of | aifference between his head and a hogshead, y 40 CENTS PER POUND. | Interest accrued to January 1, 1871......0..-++++++ cctvadcscatiipnalaniicuess 11,242 60 
the Society now for nearly thirty years | and she said there was none. He said that was esol Temporary loans, secured by Collaterals,........ccccececseccesseeceseccectceanstesess a “ 
ORDERS FROM THE COUNTRY | Furniture and office fixtures, including 1,720 49 
the money distributed in the quarterly] _«7 never could bear children,” said acrusty | 
apppopriations was a gratuity, and nota} maid to Mrs. Partington. “Perhaps if you ‘PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 8 pon $3,686,323 
loan, in the strict sense, our income from | could, you would like them better,’’ mildly re- Guaranteed capital $200,000.00 
thissourceisalsosmall. It will notamount | plied the old lady. Amount of losses reported and UNpAaid.........cccceee cecceeeecseeescceese¥eceeeceees 24,710 00 
tosomuch as $2,090 a year, upon the av-| —wWhatis the difference between a chilly man | Amount reserved as re-insurance for existing policies, insuring #18 i. pi 
erage. The rest, say about $20,000, must | and a hot dog?. One wears a great coat and the 1.U © ticipating insurance at4 per cent. Actuary’s net premium..........+--+.- 2,396,753 00 
wa * | Present value of outstanding dividends for policy holders..........-.++-+sseeeses 375,304 71 
f the church th other pants. 
[= No. 156 BOWERY. Reserved as cost of collecting premiums deferred and in course of collecting. . 14,833 39 $3,011,601 10 


DRY GOODS. 


From the undivided sarples of $674, 72 10, a ‘dividend will be paid, available on the settlement of the 


priations. Certaimly this is-such a small 
next annual premium after March 4, 1871, to each participating policy proportioned to its contribution to 


sum to come from more than 3,000 Con- 


SCRANTON & CO., 


cregational churches in the United 

should ever bein want. But as the So- Atl H 5 8 ki JAMES MARSH, - Late A erchant 
ciety appoints no permanent agents aside ANTIC, MONLY BLOOKIYN, | ssistan Merch ant, Wa rron Breet. 
from the Secretary at the centraLoffice in BENJAMIN F eat Greenw ank. 
oods N - - te Me rchant. 

Boston, other causes press in before this, Arnold, Constable & Co. an DA ANT ED COLD. - - - Late President Mercantile 1 Bank. 
and not more than one in ten of our] Ate constantly receiying new and beautiful styles lower ‘prices than any house im this line. We sell WARRING TIC KR. VERMILYE, — ceo on Late ent Knicke - ——e an Street. 
-hurch th hole field k in none but standard goods, and advise all consumers | sHEPHERD KN e ‘President Bank. 
offering at all to this object. There are Cravats, Ties, Bows and Scarfs. to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, | G@ARLES E. BILL ‘- " . 7 ps i Banker, William Street 
Ready Made Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs. | the cheapest CLIN YON GILBERT. “treasurer Greenwich Savi 
bere | embroidered Shirt F pial uit] Long and. 
England that have given nothing to this | eTHEA NECTAR) - - Merchant, Water Spreet. 
cause for Many vears. And yet all this 08 [THEA NECTAR | JAMES GALLATLIN: _ + Late President Gallatin National Bank. 
yy y Hosiery and Undergarments, | JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, - : - rehant, 

time the Society has been helping for- of every description. IS A PURE mor Bank of 
ward by its aid more than half of all the Ladies Soft Windsor Ties , : HENRR W. aioe - - - - - + - ier Bank of the Republic. 

young men pressing toward the Congre- iu all the new shades. TEA! | “Tarrytown, N. 
cational ministry. N. B.—8pecial attention is called to onr SHIRT with TUE OR President of hattan 
DEPARTMENT, where every care will Le taken to WILLIAD 
Out of-New England case stands | jneuro catiataction. _GREEN TEA FLAVOR. EDG AI. VAN WINKLE, Wall Street. 

| - - - - unselor, ne Stree 
Warranted to suit alt tastes. GEORGE M. MILLER, (Miller, Stoutenberg & Peckham) - - 18 Wall Street. 
JOHN E. DEWITT, - - - President, 48 Wall Street. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 


neetinn iim the General Association, an 
Fducation Society exists, auxiliary to the 
American, in which thereis a most com- 
mendal&e activity. Year by year the in- 
terest is steadily rising. West of New 


WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 
A. H. BUCK, Medical Examiner. 


ELCIN 


CHARLES E. PEASE, 
NICHOLAS DeGROOT, Cashier. 


RUSSIAN BRACES, 


Geer SOAP, like good wine, is improved by by 


Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
soap was found in a good state of peaserve ation 
after having been buried over 1,700 vears 

A box of soap ina binge oo is better than ** money 
at imtercat.”’ as, om thre six months 
old, one ;vund will go than pounds of 


York almost nothing is done, as yet,ina] ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. are now prepared | new soap. : W A B 4 Cc H | a Ss 
way to make itself felt in our treasury, | to furnish PRIVATE FAMILIES, HOTELS, and SDAP be 


STEAMERS with every requisite in the above line, 
at the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 
BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STRERT. 


wep send your orders CRAMPTON 
nt Street, New York 


EEF OF THE BEST QUALITY IN MARKET. 
—Families in the country who only have occa- | 
sional visits from the butcher, will find it a great 
convenience to have on hand acase of the PURE 
cEF, put up in_ case of 3 1bs. and 7% Ibs., by se 


except in the way of drafts from it. 
From Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa, 
it is very rare that a contribution from a 
church ever finds its way to our treasury. 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


690 BROADWAY, 


For five years now we have been helping 

from twenty to thirty young men at Chi- by done ally. Wholesale ‘at the of NEW YORK. 
| cago Seminary, and at Wheaton, Knox, NE WwW Ss IL K Ss ; Many Novelties in this popular Suspender 
| more, and yor SAVE EXPRESS CHARGES, by now ready. 


in all that time, so far as we can discover, 
| ~ we have received only one church con- 
| tribution from Illinois, and that of $25. 
n In Wisconsin the case is better and the 
prospect more hopeful. A fewhundred dol 
| lars havecome to us within two years from | 


ordering your Plants by mail 


' FROM THE 


INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES. 


12 Bedding Plants for 
The pollowing | named plants I will forward by 
oe repaid, the receipt of $2. They wil! be 
packed in a light t pox. with almost the entire ball of 


OVER ONE HUNDRED STYLES 
CONSTANTLY In STOCK. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


AHINOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will offer on Mon- 
DAY, March 6th, a fine stock of 


NEW SPRINC SILKS. 


Black & White Stripes and Checks, 
Crisaille Stripes, Fancy | 


| the churches of Wisconsin. But we say earth attached. I guarantee all plants to reach Estab 
you 
none of these things by way of reproach. Colored Stripes. Sheek T ment’ of church. Acadenty, Fire and 
We only say them by way of showing the | PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS, FAIL~|> rach D’ble and Sing. | Achyranthus Stade o genuine Bell etal (Copper ‘and Tin). AN 
need there is, that all over the field the LES, JAPANESE POPLINS, 1 Heliotrope. 1 Double used, "WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 
churches should awake to this work. It PONGEES, SERGES, é&c. 1 Gazania. 
| is & work most easily done, if only there ALSO. Our Illustrated Catalogue of over fifty pages. con- | JONES & COU. Troy, N. Y. SSSA 
is a reasonable interest in it. We have taining Sine colored pinks of new Veuble Gera. 
estimate t BLACK SILKS of every grade, and alum. and will be mailed free to all er Timethrows away his Hour Glass ang starts 
our estimate upon our present ap-| the VERY BEST MANU «ACTUR- | *PPiicants C. A. REESER, Vi FN FELY & K| M B FRLY, the ew Year with a Reliable Time r. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO.|: 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. . 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, $783,850 70 


Chartered in 1825. 


Participating Policies issued, entitling the hold- 
ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 


T. SKIDMORE, President. 
ENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


propriation, which is 3100a year. This 
eught to be $150, and our whole income 
ought to be $45,000. But even this is but 
a small sum for the churches to give. 


We adjourned our quarterly meeting 
in January to Feb. 8th, because we had 
not the money to make an appropriatien. 
On Feb. 8th we were able barely to make 
the appropriation. The treasury was. 
entirely exhausted, and a month of the 
quarter used up. We are now getting 
ready for the 12th of April and another 
appropriation. Will a thousand churches 


ERS, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. | 


BROADWAY. OOR. 19th STREET. 


LACES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have open a 
splendid assortment of 
Point & Appliqne Shawls, Flouncings, 
Hdkfs. and Trimming Laces, 
in all widths. 
White and Black Duchess Trimming 
Laces. 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


a superior of ares. Acad- 


Court-H se, arm other Belt Bellis o 
ure copper and tin, mounted x” the most approved 


Address M 


4 Troy, N 
MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Retary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
INustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon ap- 
plication to National (Elgin) Watch Company, 127 
and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No.1 Maiden Lane 
New York. 


VILDING PAPER 
OF THREE GRADBS. | 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


r outside of Studding, under Cia 
A non-con cold, heat, 
d dampness. 


PREPARED PLASTERING BOARD 


warranted. 
EELY & 


over the broad field, who have not for a} Valenciennes Flouncings & Trimmings.| Wn». R. SKIDMORE, ‘Ass’ Hec’y. E. A .&G.R. MENEELY makes coth, warm 
long time known the luxury of helping Black Th Tess half the us- 
| | fo 1 young men to the ministry, send | * ac rea ace Flouncings, General Agent—Life Insurance, — THE B E L L Ss | Double Thick Roofing, — 
q us an offering, larger or smaller, as God Parasol Covers, Barbes, Sashes, EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New ? d 4 Quarts rts Cement, make 9.go0d Rotor 


success. | Churches, Schools Factories, 


Alarms, & per 
Tin), Warranted and fitted L with “improved | unt- 


Bhs lowest cash Also AM 


8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 


va 


and Trimming Laces. 
BLACK GUIPURE LACES. 
ALSO, A F{NE STOCK OF 


York, wish to secure a thoroughly 
ful and energetic representdtive—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as Genera] Agent for the Counties of Albany 


may prosper the effort ? 
Churches at the West taking poueotons) 
for this object, may send them directly 


circulars sent free by 
R PAPER O©O., Ch 
B. E. HALE, 2 and & Frankfort-st. 


or 


to our office in Boston, Stephen T. Far- 
well, Esq., Treasurer, 15 Cornhill, or if 
more convenient, they may be sent to 
Prof. 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., of Chicago 
Seminary, Prof. Henry Cowles of Ober- 
lin, or to Prof. William Porter of Beloit 
College. 
In behalf of the 
INcrEAsE N. TARBOG, Sec. | 


Paris’ Embroidered Hdkfs., 


IN NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


CAMBRIC and LAWN HDKFS.,, in every 
grade. 


Hambirgh Edgings, Insertions, 
Rufilings, &c., &c. 


BROADWAY, COR. | 9th STREET.| ors 


and Schenectady, with head-quarters at Albany, 
N. ¥. Address the Society at New York City, giv- 
full particulars as to past and 


s,with reference. 


licensed. The best best aa family Sewing Mae 


AGENTS WANTED. 


at in the 


New York and 


ties of New York and and to cell th vio sell the super 


GO. Nassou St, N.Y. 


| E cas VASSERS WA 


Aadrets SORNSON C BK, 


* 


Life Insurance— Maine.—One of the large 


| and successful Life Companies of New York wishes 


to make arrangements with an experienced Life 
Agent, to take charge of Maine as a General Agency 
District. None but experienced, energetic and suc- 
cessful nen need apply. To such, this is a rare op- 
portunity. Address “ MAINE,” care 8f this paper. 
New York, giving references and owe ‘of busi- 
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